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PREFACE 


The  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation 
to  Bishop  W.  J.  Walls  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church, 

Dr.  James.  E.  Mason,  tr  veiling  secretary  of  Living- 
stone College  for  forty  or  more  years,  and  President 
W.  J.  Trent  of  Livingstone  College  who,  by  their 
repeated  references  to  Dr.  Price  and  great  interest  in 
carrying  on  the  work  so  well  begun  by  him,  aroused  a 
deep  interest  in  the  writer  to  learn  more  of  Joseph 
Charles  Price.  Additional  gratitude  is  expressed 
to  these  religious  leaders  for  the  information  given 
the  writer  in  preparing  this  study.  Many  others 
have  played  some  part  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work  and  to  them  we  owe  our  thanks. 

Price  did  not  publish  any  of  his  speeches, 
although  he  wrote  on  the  race  problem  from  time  to 
time  in  his  paper,  '’The  Southland".  The  author, 
however,  has  reviewed  several  of  his  manuscripts 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  Bishop  Walls,  namely: 
"Does  the  Negro  Seek  Social  Eouality?",  "The  Race 
Problem  Stated",  "Negro  Capabilities",  "The  Negro 
in  the  South"  and  "Child  Education". 
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The  books  which  the  writer  has  found  especially 


helpful  are  One  Hundred  Years  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Church  by  Hood,  Evidences  of  Progress  Among  Colored 
People  by  Riching,  The  African  Abroad  by  Perris 
(both  volumes).  The  First  Ecumenical  Methodist 
Conference  Minutes  (1881),  The  Second  Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference  Minutes  (1891),  The  Afro- 
American  Press  by  Penn,  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  by 
Du  Bois,  Negro  Orators  and  Their  Orations  by 
Woodson,  and  Aggrey  of  Africa  by  Smith. 

The  'Star  of  Zion1',  the  "Quarterly  Review" 
of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  "The  Negro  History 
Bulletin",  and  several  other  books  and  periodicals 
mentioned  in  the  bibliography  have  been  helpful 
in  this  study. 


April  1,  1939 


C.  H.  Foggie 
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PRICE,  THE  HFRO 

Please  stand  aside  and  let  the  sunlight  glow 
And  give  the  Negro’s  Manhood  chance  to  grow. 

This  was  the  plea  of  him  who  claims  this  song. 

His  voice  was  ever  lifted  ’gainst  the  wrong 
In  words  of  burning  eloquence  divine, 

He  said,  ‘’What’s  good  for  yours,  is  good  for  mine; 
If  cultured  brain  and  cunning  hand  need  you. 

The  Negro  needs  these  very  blessings  too.”  (1) 


1.  B.F.  Wheeler,  Culling  From  Zion’s  Poets,  (1907)  P.  259 
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Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 


A.  Statement  of  Study 

The  subject  of  our  thought  and  investigation  is  the 
Social  Significance  of  Joseph  Charles  Price  and  His  Times. 
Joseph  C.  Price  is  known  to  his  race  as  a scholar,  orator, 
race  champion,  educator,  founder  and  first  President  of 
Livingstone  College  which  is  located  in  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina.  He  lived  in  an  important  era  in  American  life 
and  the  results  of  his  works  are  still  apparent. 

B.  The  Scope  and  importance  of  Study 

We  shall  consider  the  entire  life  of  Price 
generally,  but  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  social 
background  out  of  which  he  came,  the  social  philosophy  which 
he  developed,  and  the  social  contributions  which  he  made. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  mention  the  outstanding 
social  problems  of  his  day  which  immediately  influenced  his 
attitude  toward  life. 

Price  was  born  a slave  and  lived  only  thirty- 
nine  years,  yet  he  made  a name  for  himself  in  both  America 
and  England,  as  the  ’’World’s  Orator.”  This  man  had  many 
opportunities  to  obtain  distinction  in  the  political  arena 
of  America,  but  he  chose  to  serve  his  people  in  the  South 
rather  than  to  dwell  in  the  comfort  and  honor  of  a 
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political  position  in  a foreign  country. 

Price  was  considered  by  several  writers  of  his  era  as 
the  "New  Leader"  of  the  Negro  race.  Many  uni cue  ideas  which 
he  advocated  and  taught  are  being  practiced  today.  He  was 
a generation  ahead  of  his  time.  Like  a splendid  meteor,  he 
appeared  on  the  scene,  he  blazed  end  flashed  and  passed 
away  leaving,  however,  a social  heritage  which  makes  him 
immortal  in  the  history  of  American  Negro  life  following  the 
Reconstruction  Era. 

G.  Procedure  and  Techniaue 

The  information  for  this  study  has  been  gathered 
from  books,  magazines , conference  minutes,  newspapers, 
letters,  and  personal  interviews  with  officials  of  Living- 
stone College  and  with  various  persons  who  studied  under 
Price.  Mention  will  be  made,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
of  contemporary  leaders  of  the  race.  There  will  be,  of 
necessity,  some  repetition  and  overlapping. 

There  is  a brief  introductory  chapter  on  the  social 
need  for  exceptional  men  which  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
the  existing  social  conditions  during  the  times  of  Price 
and  the  rise  of  Negro  leadership.  An  account  of  Price's 
life,  his  philosophy,  and  his  contributions  is  given.  This 
discussion  will  include  approximately  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  By  considering  Price's  background 
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and  his  contemporaries,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to 
understand  his  attitude  and  ideals  which  enabled  him  to 
live  such  a competent  and  satisfying  life  in  his  physical 
environment  as  a cooperative  member  of  an  ongoing  and 
improving  human  society.  (1) 


1.  T.  G.  Soares,  Religious  Education,  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1923.  r.  
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Chapter  II 

THE  SOCIAL  NEED  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  MI  N 
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A*  Significance  of  Exceptional  Men 

Man  has  always  been  the  active  agent  in  any  social 
change,  in  the  sense  that  none  of  these  social  changes  could 
take  place  without  him.  All  deliberate  change  must  be 
universally  attributed  to  the  thought  and  action  of  in- 
dividuals by  whom  it  is  impressed  on  the  mass.  The  mass, 
in  the  main,  resists  change,  abhors  new  ideas,  and 
constitutes  itself  the  champion  of  the  old.  These  changes, 
therefore,  have  not  come  indiscriminately  from  any  or  all 
individuals  of  the  group.  It  has  always  been  true  that  not 
all  members  of  a group  are  on  a par  as  possible  contributors 
to  life.  Hertzler  says,  "In  any  group  there  will  be 
geniuses,  men  of  capacity,  and  others,  again,  who  are 
ordinary,  or  even  below  the  average  in  general  capacity  or 
social  productive  power."  (l)  The  fact  that  exceptional  men 
would  have  been  unproductive  without  the  ordinary  men  is 
conceivable,  yet  they,  though  relatively  few  in  number,  have 
been  the  individuals  responsible  for  the  great  changes  and 
achievements  of  history.  The  products  of  exceptional  men-- 
material,  social,  spiritual,  and  ideal--are  among  the  most 
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1.  J.O.  Hertzler,  Social  Progress,  (New  York:  Century  Co 
1928),  P.  219 V. 


significant  factors  in  the  development  of  civilization 
Ward  states  it: 


Even  a cursory  glance  of  human  history  reveals 
the  fact  that  there  are  immense  differences 
among  men. --Human  achievement  has  been  the 
work  of  a very  small  number  of  individuals. 
Whatever  the  great  mass  may  have  done  in  the 
way  of  preserving,  perpetuating,  and  multi- 
plying copies--in  a word,  through  imitation-- 
the  number  who  originate  and  invent,  who  inves- 
tigate and  discover,  is  surpassingly  small. 

And  yet  it  is  these  that  are  the  proper  agents 
of  civilization.  If  we  combine  all  departments 
of  achievement  and  embrace  all  time,  the 
aggregate  number  of  these  agents  is  of  course 
considerable,  yet  it  forms  a very  small  fraction 
of  the  human  race.  But  the  social  value 
of  these  few  agents  must  not  be  underestimated. 

If  it  is  foolish  to  worship  them  as  heroes, 
it  is  equally  unwise  to  ignore  their  true 
significance  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (2) 

In  his  book  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  Carlyle  is  a bit 

extravagant  but  eoually  significant  in  his  conclusion: 

The  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in 
this  world  is  at  bottom  the  History  of  the 
Great  Men  who  have  worked  here.  They  were  the 
leaders  of  men,  these  great  ones,  the  modelers, 
patterners,  and  in  a wise  sense  creators,  of 
whatsoever  the  general  mass  of  men  contrived 
to  do  or  to  attain;  all  things  that  we  see 
standing  accomplished  in  the  world  are  properly 
the  outer  material  result,  the  practical 
realization  and  embodiment  of  thoughts  that 
dwelt  in  the  Great  Men  sent  into  the  world; — ■ 
no  time  need  have  gone  to  ruin;  could  it  be  ye 

found  a man  great  enough,  a man  wise  and  good 

enough;  wisdom  to  discern  truly  what  the  time 

wanted,  valor  to  lead  it  on  the  right  road 

thither;  these  are  the  salvation  of  any  time.  (3) 


2.  Lester  F.  Ward,  Applied  Sociology,  (Hew  York:  Ginn  & Co. 
1906),  P.  132 

3.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  (Hew  York: 
Charles  Scribner  & sons,  l&ul)  , FT  Foth" 
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The  Ins truments  and  content  of  our  present  civilization 

and  especially  the  particular  direction  of  our  development 

are  due  to  the  herculean  efforts  of  individuals,  formers, 

and  reformers.  In  this  group  we  include  the  great  inventors 

and  scientists,  the  great  political  thinkers  and  leaders, 

the  artists  and  poets,  the  moralists,  philosophers,  the 

prophets  and  reformers,  the  religious  thinkers,  and,  most 

important  of  all,  the  idealists.  This  relatively  scarce 

group  are  the  men  and  women  who  chart  the  course  of  human 

life,  and  devise  the  means  of  moving  men  in  this  course, 

who  help  mankind  out  in  its  emergencies.  They  are  the  men 

who  achieve  or  are  responsible  for  achievement  because 

they  are  the  men  with  great  intelligence--at  least  along 

certain  lines.  Says  Hertzler: 

They  are  people  of  foresight  and  creative 
imagination  and  reason;  they  are  intuitive 
and  see  clearly  what  average  men  comprehend 
dimly,  if  at  all;  they  are  the  coordinators 
of  thought  and  activity,  the  formers  of  new 
combinations  of  facts  and  details  to  take 
care  of  new  situations;  they  feel  new  human 
possibilities.  Whether  in  thought  or  in 
practical  life,  they  are  able  to  know  and 
to  discern  universal  values;  theirs  are 
personalities  lit  by  contact  with  these 
universal  goods,  (4) 

The  exceptional  man,  even  though  rare,  is  not  however, 
something  unique,  a biological  sport  or  mutation,  a miracle, 
a transcendent  creature  apart  from  the  rest  of  human  beings. 


4.  Hertzler,  op ,cit , , 


P.  220-221 


He  is  one  of  us,  part  of  the  world  order,  only  certain 
qualities  are  more  pronounced  in  him  than  in  average  men.  (5) 
The  difference,  for  the  most  part,  between  normal  capacity 
and  genius  is  largely  one  of  degree.  The  normal  capacity 
might  develop  into  talent  and  even  genius  if  cultivated 
along  the  line  of  its  major  manifestation.  Without  the 
necessary  existing  conditions,  a man's  greatness  may  never 
be  developed  or  discovered. 

Inventions,  discoveries,  and  views  which  have 
contributed  to  progress  are  the  pro due ts  of  exceptional 
men.  "The  exceptional  men  thus  have  a decidedly  important 
and  indispensable  function  to  perform.  They  are  the 
creative  and  constructive  agents,  the  causes  of  achievement, 
the  imitiators  of  all  new  movements,  and,  as  in  the  past, 
so  in  the  future,  they  will  play  a vital  part  in  progress." 
(6) 

B.  Leadership  of  Exceptional  Men 

Leaders,  a significant  type  among  the  exceptional 
men,  play  a very  important  part  in  progress.  They  are  the 
ones  who  shape  group  behavior.  The  majority  of  men  are  mere 
imitators,  merely  followers,  dependent  upon  leaders  for  the 
behavior  changes  they  make  as  social  situations  change. 


5.  C.H.  Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  Social  Order,  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1S101  , P.  17 

6.  Hertzler,  op.cit . , P.  221 
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Ells wood  says: 


Group  behavior  is  almost  always  a matter  of 
following  a leader.  In  other  words,  the 
method  used  by  human  groups  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  new  situations,  especially  when  these 
situations  are  complex  and  difficult,  is  to 
copy  the  action-patterns,  proposed  or  il- 
lustrated by  the  relatively  few  individuals 
who  are  the  leaders  of  the  group.  (7) 

Social  change  depends  upon  the  production  of  leaders-- 
of  men  possessing  common  sense,  initiative,  daring, 
enthusiasm,  creative  and  constructive  power,  but  also  at  the 
same  time,  men  with  discipline,  flexibility,  patience, 
poise,  great  human  and  social  loyalty,  and  devotion  and 
understanding.  These  leaders  need  to  know  ho w to  appeal  to 
the  best  instead  of  the  worst  elements  in  human  nature,  and 
also  not  to  expect  miracles,  but  to  know  how  to  act  in 
conformity  with  scientific  evolutionary  principles. 

The  type  of  social  change  which  occurs  is  thus  a 
reflection  of  the  type  of  leadership  which  prevails,  for, 
after  all,  the  leaders  direct  the  processes  of  social 
control,  as  they  direct  most  of  the  other  social  processes. 
Thus  it  follows  that  whatsoever  is  achieved  in  the  way  of 
progress  is  the  direct  result  of  a type  of  leadership.  (8) 

To  get  the  plain  man  to  follow  the  leader  through  to 
the  new  thing  is  actually  the  most  difficult  task 

7.  C.A.  Ellswood,  Psychology  of  Human  Society,  (New  York:  D. 

Appleton  & Co.,  1925),  P.  457'  ~ 

8.  E.  3.  Bogardus , Fundamentals  of  Social  Psychology,  (New 
York:  The  Century  Co.,  1924) ",  P.  457 


of  leadership.  It  is  hard  to  move  the  plain  man.  In  the 
past  he  has  boycotted  reform  as  he  has  boycotted 
philosophy  and  idealism.  4e  resents  an  air  of  superiority 
or  arrogance.  The  leaders  must  beware  of  intellectual 
arrogance  or  tactless  claims  to  superiority  and 
privilege . 

Some  men  believe  that  exceptional  men  are  born  not 

made.  Others  contend  that  genius  and  talent,  like  all 

other  forms  of  human  ability,  are  also  the  product  of 

circumstances.  There  must  be,  however,  a capacity  as  well 

as  an  environment  for  drawing  out  genius.  Cattell,  after 

a special  study,  declares: 

The  inequality  in  the  production  of  scien- 
tific men  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
seems  to  be  a forcible  argument  against 
the  view  of  Dr.  Gal ton  and  Professor  Pearson 
that  scientific  performance  is  almost 
exclusively  due  to  heredity.  It  is  un- 
likely that  there  are  such  differences  in 
family  stocks  as  would  lead  one  part  of 
the  country  to  produce  a hundred  times  as 
many  scientific  men  as  other  parts.  The 
Negroes  may  have  a racial  disqualification, 
but  even  this  is  not  proved.  The  main 
factors  in  producing  scientific  and  other 
forms  of  intellectual  performance  seem  to 
be  density  of  population,  wealth,  oppor- 
tunity, institutions  and  social  traditions 
and  ideals.  All  these  may  be  ultimately 
due  to  race,  but,  given  the  existing  race, 
the  scientific  productivity  of  the  nation 
can  be  increased  in  Quantity,  though  not 
in  quality  almost  to  the  extent  we  wish  to 
increase  it.  (9) 


9.  j . McKeen  Cattell,  American  Men  of  Science,  Edition  II, 
P.  555-55 
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The  exceptional  man  is  the  product  of  his  age  and  is 
hound  up  with  its  life.  The  exceptional  man  comes  "in  the 
fulness  of  time."  Each  exceptional  man  is  the  product  of  a 
period  of  social  gestation  when  various  movements,  ideals, 
and  other  machinery  of  life  were  coming  into  existence  and 
making  the  great  man. 

Great  men  seem  to  sum  up  in  their  own  personality  and 

activity  the  striking  tendencies  of  their  age,  and  perform 

offices  which  are  of  consequence  to  it.  While  exceptional 

men  are  products  of  their  age  inextricably  bound  up  with 

it,  they  are  singular  products  of  their  own  mental 

processes,  each  one  able  to  lift  himself  partially  above 

his  age,  in  his  own  way  and  measure,  an  epoch-maker, 

producing  a new  life  not  commensurable  with  the  old  life. 

They [the  exceptional  men]  profit  by  the 
geniuses  that  have  gone  before  them; 
inheriting  the  best  of  the  past.  Eut 
they  put  out  this  inheritance  at  interest 
and  get  greater  and  more  rapid  returns  than 
the  average  person.  They  compose  a sort 
of  apostolical  succession,  transmitting 
their  superior  knowledge  on  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
genius  can  only  work  with  the  material  he 
finds  ready  at  hand;  he  must  employ  the 
language  and  methods  of  thought  prevalent  at 
his  day,  and  can  advance  only  a measurable 
distance  beyond  his  contemporaries;  it  is  that 
which  mahes  him  a genius.  He  penetrates  a 
step  or  two  beyond,  and  finds  strange  new 
meanings  in  what  has  been  inherited.  (10) 


10.  J.  0.  Hertzler,  The  History  of  Utopian  Thought, (Hew  York 
Macmillan  Co.,  1923) , P\  261 


The  production  of  exceptional  men  is  a matter  of  the 
right  time  and  the  right  conditions.  There  has  doubtless 
been  many  an  age  in  the  history  of  a given  people  when 
most  of  those  of  great  potential  capacity  remained 
undeveloped  due  to  lack  of  need  or  opportunity.  Great 
thinkers  and  leaders  are  produced  by  the  ferment  and  crisis 
of  the  times • 


C.  The  Social  Idealist 

The  social  idealists  are  the  independent  spirits, 
pioneer  thinkers,  the  objectors,  iconoclasts,  insurgents, 
dissenters,  who  refuse  to  be  enmeshed  absolutely  in  the 
confusions  of  their  time.  These  men  have  an  intellect 
superior  to  the  average  intellect,  a social  perspective 
given  only  to  a few,  and  a vision  which  enables  them  to 
peer  decades  and  even  centuries  into  the  future.  The 
states  and  ideals  which  they  proclaim  are  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  mass.  These  social  idealists 
champion  the  causes  for  bringing  these  things  into  being. 
Hertzler  says: 

They  want  a better  world,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  others,  for  all.  They  are  men  who, 
having  beheld  the  beauties  of  the  ideal 
wrorld  (w'hich  is  eventually  real),  care  no 
more  for  anything  except  to  make  the  actual 

world  its  true  reflection.  What  they  do 
is  not  for  fame,  it  is  not  for  wealth,  it 
is  not  for  any  profit  within  the  giving  or 
the  comprehension  of  their  fellows.  They 
are  impelled  by  impersonal  motives  th-t  are 
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akin  with  the  divine.  Giving  up  thought 
of  self,  they  are  willing  to  forego 
personal  comfort  and  happiness  and  devote 
their  lives  to  unthanked  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice, yes,  if  necessary,  even  willing  to 
undergo  persecution  and  death,  in  order 
to  proclaim  the  ideal  and  guide  the 
race  toward  its  attainments.  (11) 

The  invention,  innovation,  the  ideal  which  these 
exceptional  men  advocate  is  so  far  superior  to  that  which 
exists,  that  it  criticizes  the  present  condition.  They 
run  counter  to  the  current  of  established  habit  and 
sentiment.  People  are  so  intent  on  the  maintenance  of  that 
which  is,  that  they  frequently  will  not  budge  before  facts, 
regardless  of  how  clearly  and  forcibly  they  are  presented. 

The  number  of  exceptional  men  could  be  greatly 

increased  if  all  men  had  a chance.  The  task  of  society  is 

to  find  the  embr  onic  exceptional  men  wherever  they  exist. 

Many  exceptional  men  may  be  found  among  the  masses. 

Having  discovered  exceptional  individuals  in  the  rough,  we 

should  next  put  our  opportunities  for  developing  them  to 

the  best  advantage.  Our  educational  system  ought  to  be  the 

primary  factor  in  doing  this.  For  us  to  progress,  we  must 

have  social  idealists. 

These  are  the  social  inventors,  the 
prophets,  the  seers,  the  announcers  of 
new  verities,  the  architects  of  new 
social  states.  They  are  men  and  women 
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who  have  conceived  the  higher  possi- 
bilities of  human  good,  and  who  propose 
to  eradicate  the  social  and  moral  short- 
comings of  the  present.  (12) 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  those  who 
arose  as  leaders  in  the  Negro  race  who  conceived  the 
higher  possibilities  of  human  good  and  proposed  to 
eradicate  the  social  and  moral  shortcomings  of  their  times. 
They  were  Frederick  Douglas,  B.  T.  Washington,  W.  E.  Du  Bois, 
and  Joseph  C.  Price.  These  leaders  will  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion  as  we  continue 
thi s s tudy • 


12.  Hertzler,  Social  Progress,  P.  226-228 


Chapter  III 

THE  EXISTING  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  PRICE’S  TIMES 

(1854-1893) 

A*  The  Social  Problem  Facing  America  After  the  Civil  War 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  United  States 
found  itself  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  gravest  social 
problems  of  modern  times.  More  and  more  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  not  only  the  technical  question  of  the 
restoration  of  the  states  to  the  Union  that  had  to  be 
considered,  but  the  whole  adjustment  for  the  future  of  the 
lives  of  three  and  a half  million  Negroes  and  five  and  a 
half  million  white  people  in  the  South.  In  its  final 
analysis  the  question  was  one  of  race.  (1) 

The  problem  of  the  Negroes  was  to  adjust  their 
behavior  to  the  social  policy  of  the  whites  which  they 
were  powerless  to  control.  The  separation  of  the  races, 
whether  as  a voluntary  act  or  in  compliance  with  the 
exclusion  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  whites,  isolated  the 
Negroes,  shut  them  out  more  or  less  effectively  from 
culture  contact,  stimulation,  and  example.  The  race  was 
forced  back  upon  itself,  forced  to  depend  upon  its  own 
leaders  for  guidance,  forced  to  reorganize  the  social  life 

1.  Herbert,  Hilary  A.,  The  Abolition  Crusade  and  its  Con- 
sequences , (New  York!  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1912 ) , P215 
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upon  a semi-independent  basis.  But  there  was  no  real  racial 

leadership,  no  trained  men.  The  greatest  economic 

opportunity  ever  presented  to  the  peasantry  of  any  country 

was  before  the  freedmen,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to 

accept  it  and  there  were  no  leaders  to  direct  them  along  the 

obvious  line  of  racial  advance.  Brawley  says: 

Many  Negroes,  freed  from  the  tradition  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  slavery, 
took  a holiday;  some  resolved  not  to  work 
any  more  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  some 
even  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the 
produce  of  their  neighbors.  If  they 
remained  on  the  old  plantations,  they  feared 
that  they  might  still  be  considered  slaves; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  took  to  the 
high  road,  they  might  be  considered  vagrants. 

(2) 

The  natural  reaction  of  the  newly-freed  individuals  was 
away  from  the  type  of  work  on  which  their  advance  depended. 
At  the  close  of  the  War  numerous  individuals  who  entered  the 
South  with  aspirations  to  racial  leadership  were  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  unfit  for  the  task.  Reuter  says: 


They  were  indoctrinated  with  the  senti- 
mental prepossessions  of  abolitionism 
and  uninformed  as  to  the  social  and 
economic  situation  of  the  region  and  as 
to  Negro  character.  Bewildered,  ignorant, 
and  without  intelligent  leadership,  the 
Negroes  were  a helpless  and  economically 
exploited  group  in  the  population.  (5) 


2.  Benjamin  Brawley,  A Social  History  of  the  American  Negro, 
(New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  1921) , P.  262-263 

3.  Edward  B.  Reuter,  The  American  Race  Problem,  (New  York: 

Thomas  Y . G r o veil  Co.  1927)  , P.  157  — — 
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Out  of  the  confusion  a reorganized  Negro  life  came  into 
existence.  Its  form  was  determined  by  the  immediate 
demands  of  the  local  situation,  not  by  any  design  or  states- 
manlike policy  or  forethought.  The  new  interracial 
relations  that  grew  up  came  as  blind  trial  and  error  adjust- 
ments . 

There  was  a dependence  of  the  races  upon  each  other 
economically.  "Economically  the  races  were  and  remained 
mutually  dependent--the  whites  upon  the  Negroes  for  labor, 
the  Negroes  upon  the  whites  for  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
the  means  of  existence- -and  , ork  relations,  suited  to  the 
local  economy  and  the  type  of  labor,  were  developed."  (4) 

In  almost  every  other  relation  of  life  the  races  were 
separated,  either  by  voluntary  withdrawal  or  by  compulsory 
exclusion,  end  independent  and  race  limited  institutions 
grew  up  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  segregated  people. 

The  advance  of  the  Negroes  during  the  first  half  century 
of  their  liberation  was  slow.  Their  success  in  many  places 
and  in  many  lines  was  retarded  by  the  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  whites,  the  separation  of  the  races 
deprived  them  of  much  needed  advice  and  encouragement  and 
isolated  them  from  valuable  culture  contacts.  A spurious 
leadership  often  directed  attention  away  from  the  obvious 
business  of  life  in  the  circumstances,  stimulated  racial 
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antagonisms,  and  encouraged  futile  and  unprofitable  types 
of  activity.  However,  measured  by  any  of  the  conventional 


standards,  there  was  progress. 

There  was  an  increase  in  privately  owned  property  such 

as  homes  and  farms.  There  was  a steady  growth  in  the  value 

of  churches,  school  houses,  and  the  like  owned  by  racial 

organizations.  Reuter  says: 

The  number  of  business  enterprizes  in- 
creased. There  was  an  increase  in 
education  and  a rapid  decline  in  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy.  The  stability 
of  family  life  increased.  In  many 
respects  the  moral  standards  improved.  (5) 


% 


The  growth  of  an  independent  Negro  life  reacted  in  the 
situation  to  increase  the  cleavage  between  the  races:  as 

they  gained  in  experience,  so  in  individual  and  racial  self 
confidence,  the  tendency  to  a voluntary  and  complete 
separation  increased.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a sense 
of  racial  unity,  a race  consciousness  which,  however,  did 
not  reach  an  articulate  stage  before  the  present  century. 

B.  Meeting  the  Problem 

1.  The  Freedmen’s  Bureau 

The  story  of  Reconstruction  has  been  told  many 
times  and  we  shall  only  touch  briefly  on  a few  of  its 
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salient  points  in  this  discussion. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  the  National  Government 
had  undertaken  to  handle  officially  the  thousands  of 
Negroes  who  had  crowded  the  Federal  lines  and  also  a 
million  or  more  who  were  in  the  spring  of  1865  dependent 
upon  the  National  Government  for  support.  The  number  of 
fugitive  slaves  continued  to  grow  and  the  question  was 
asked:  '’What  must  be  done  with  the  slaves  arriving  almost 

daily?" 

It  was  Pierce  of  Boston  who  pointed  out  the  way , and 
thus  became  in  a sense  the  founder  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau. 
He  was  a firm  friend  of  Secretary  Chase;  and  when,  in  1881, 
the  care  of  slaves  and  abandoned  lands  devolved  upon  the 
Treasury  officials.  Pierce  was  specially  detailed  from 
the  ranks  to  study  the  conditions.  First,  he  cared  for 
the  refugees  at  Fortress  Monroe;  snd  then,  after  Sherman 
had  captured  Hilton  Head,  Pierce  was  sent  there  to  found 
his  Port  Royal  experiment  of  making  free  working  men  out 
of  slaves.  Before  his  experiment  was  barely  started, 
however,  the  problem  of  the  fugitives  had  assumed  such 
proportions  that  it  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  over 
burdened  Treasury  Department  and  given  to  the  army  officials. 
Some  attempt  at  systematic  work  was  made  by  enlisting  the 
able-bodied  men  and  giving  work  to  the  others. 
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Then  came  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies,  born  of  the 
touching  appeals  from  Pierce  and  from  these  other  centres 
of  distress.  There  was  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
the  various  church  organizations,  the  National  Freedmen's 
Relief  Association,  the  Arnierican  Freedmen's  Union,  the 
Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  and  many  other 
organizations.  Altogether  there  were  fifty  or  more  active 
organizations,  which  sent  clothes,  money,  school-books,  and 
teachers  southward.  All  this  was  needed  for  the  destitution 
of  the  freedmen  was  almost  unbelievable. 

It  seemed  plain  that  this  was  no  ordinary  matter  of 
temporary  relief,  but  a national  crisis;  for  here  loomed  a 
labor  problem  of  vast  dimensions.  Masses  of  Negroes  stood 
idle,  or,  if  they  worked  spasmodically,  were  never  sure  of 
pay;  and  if  they  received  pay,  squandered  the  new  thing 
thoughtlessly.  (6)  In  these  and  other  v^ays  were  camp-life 
and  the  new  liberty  demoralizing  the  freedmen.  The  broader 
economic  organization  thus  clearly  demanded  sprang  up  here 
and  there  as  accident  and  local  conditions  determined..  Here 
it  was  that  Pierce's  Port  Royal  plan  of  leased  plantations 
and  guided  workmen  pointed  out  the  rough  way.  The  govern- 
ment and  benevolent  societies  furnished,  the  means  of 


6.  Walter  L.  Fleming,  Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction, 
(Cleveland:  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  1907),  II.  P.  301-302 


cultivation,  and  the  Negro  turned  again  slowly  to  work.  (7) 

After  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Representative 
Eliot  had  introduced  a bill  creating  a Bureau  of 
Emancipation;  hut  it  was  never  reported.  The  following 
June  a committee  of  inquiry,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  reported  in  favor  of  a temporary  bureau  for  the 
"improvement,  protection,  and  employment  of  refugee 
freedinen,"  on  much  the  same  lines  as  were  afterwards  followed. 

A new  department,  independent  of  both  the  War  and  the 
Treasury  officials,  was  created.  This  new  department  had 
general  superintendence  of  all  freedmen.  This  plan  was 
defeated  by  the  Senate.  On  February  28,  the  conference 
committee  which  had  been  appointed,  reported  a new  bill. 

This  bill  became  the  act  of  1865  which  established  in  the 
War  Department  a "Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and 
Abandoned  Lands . " 

The  Bureau  of  Refugee  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands, 
created  in  connection  with  the  War  Department,  was  to  remain 
throughout  the  war  and  one  year  after  it  and  was  to  have 
"the  supervision . and  management  of  all  abandoned  lands  and 
the  control  of  all  subjects  relating  to  refugees  and  freed- 
men." (8) 

7.  W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  Black  Reconstruction,  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  & Go.,  1955) , P.  642 

8.  Brawley,  op . cit . , P.  264 


A commissioner,  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
was  to  control  the  Bureau,  with  an  office  force  not 
exceeding  ten  clerks.  The  President  might  also  appoint 
assistant  commissioners  in  the  seceded  states,  and  to  all 
these  offices  military  officials  might  be  detailed  at 
regular  pay.  The  Secretary  of  War  could  issue  rations, 
clothings,  and  fuel  to  the  destitute,  and  all  abandoned 
property  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  for  eventual 
lease  and  sale  to  ex-slaves  in  forty-acre  parcels. 

The  United  States  government  definitely 
assumed  charge  of  the  emancipated  ITsgro 
as  the  ward  of  the  nation.  It  was  a 
tremendous  undertaking.  Here  at  a stroke 
of  the  pen  was  erected  a government  of 
millions  of  men, --and  not  ordinary  men  either 
but  black  men  emasculated  by  a peculiarly 
complete  system  of  slavery,  centuries  old; 
and  now,  suddenly,  violently,  they  come  into 
a new  birthright,  at  a time  of  war  and 
passion,  in  the  midst  of  the  stricken  and 
embittered  pooulation  of  their  former  masters. 

(9) 

The  successor  to  Lincoln  assigned  Major-General  Oliver 
0.  Howard  to  duty  as  commissioner  of  the  new  Bureau.  Any 
man  might  well  have  hesitated  to  assume  charge  of  such  a 
work,  with  vast  responsibilities,  indefinite  powers,  and 
limited  resources.  "A  curious  mess  he  looked  upon:  little 

despotisms,  communistic  experiments,  slavery,  peonage. 


9.  W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  (Chicago:  A.C. 
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business  speculations,  organized  charity,  unorganized 
almsgiving, --all  reeling  on  under  the  guise  of  helping  the 
freedmen.”  (10) 

After  a year’s  work,  vigorously  as  it  was  pushed,  the 
problem  looked  even  more  difficult  to  grasp  and  solve  than 
at  the  beginning.  Nevertheless,  three  things  that  year’s 
work  did,  well  worth  the  doing:  it  relieved,  a vast  amount 
of  suffering;  it  transported  seven  thousand  fugitives  from 
congested  centres  back  to  the  farm;  and,  best  of  all,  it 
inaugurated  the  crusade  of  the  New  .England  school  teacher. 

The  final  form  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  was  given  by 
the  act  of  1866.  This  act  extended  the  existence  of  the 
Bureau  to  July,  1868;  it  authorized  additional  assistant 
commissioners,  the  retention  of  army  officers  mustered  out 
of  regular  service,  the  sale  of  certain  forfeited  lands  to 
freedmen  on  nominal  terms,  the  sale  of  confederate  public 
property  for  Negro  schools,  and  a wider  field  of  judicisl 
interpretation  and  cognizance. 

The  government  of  the  unreconstructed  South  was  thus 
put  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau, 
especially  as  in  many  cases  the  departmental  military 
commander  was  now  made  also  assistant  commissioner.  It  was 
then  that  the  Freedmen' s Bureau  became  a full-fledged  govern- 
ment of  men.  It  made  laws,  executed  them  and  interpreted 


10.  Du  Bois,  op.cit.,  P.  23 


them;  it  laid  and  collected  taxes,  defined  and  punished 
crime,  maintained  and  used  military  force,  and  dictated 
such  measures  as  it  thought  necessary  and  prop -r  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  varied  ends.  Naturally,  all  these 
powers  were  not  exercised  continuously  nor  to  their  fullest 
extent . 

The  agents  that  the  Bureau  could  command  varied  all 
the  way  from  unselfish  philanthropists  to  narrow-minded 
busybodies  and  thieves.  Amid  all  crouched  the  freed  slave, 
bewildered  between  friend  and  foe.  He  had  emerged  from 
slavery, --not  the  worst  slavery  in  the  world,  not  a slavery 
that  made  all  life  unbearable,  rather  a slavery  that  had 
here  and  there  something  of  kindliness,  fidelity,  and 
happiness , --but  withal  slavery,  which,  so  far  as  human 
aspiration  and  desert  were  concerned,  classed  the  Negro 
with  the  animal. 

The  Negroes  welcomed  freedom  with  a cry.  They  shrank 
from  the  master  who  still  strove  for  their  chains;  they 
fled  to  the  friends  that  had  freed  them,  even  though 
those  friends  '’stood  ready  to  use  them  as  a club  for 
driving  the  recalcitrant  South  back  into  loyalty."  Hence, 
the  cleft  between  the  white  and  the  black  South  grew.  It 
is  useless  to  say  it  never  should  have  been;  it  was  as 
inevitable  as  its  results  were  pitiable. 

Up  to  June  1869  over  half  a million  patients  had  been 


treated  by  Bureau  physicians  and  surgeons  and  sixty 
hospitals  and  asylums  had  been  in  operation.  In  fifty 
months  twenty-one  million  free  rations  were  distributed 
at  a cost  of  over  four  million  dollars.  Next  came  the 
difficult  question  of  labor.  First,  thirty  thousand  black 
men  were  transported  from  the  refugees  and  relief  stations 
back  to  the  farms,  back  to  the  critical  trial  of  a new 
way  of  working.  The  two  great  obstacles  which  confronted 
the  officials  were  the  truant  and  the  idler.  (11) 

In  the  work  of  establishing  the  Negroes  as  peasant 
proprietors,  the  Bureau  was  from  the  first  handicapped  and 
at  last  checked.  Something  was  done,  and  larger  things  were 
planned;  abandoned  lands  were  leased  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau,  and  a total  revenue 
of  nearly  half  a million  dollars  derived  from  black 
tenants.  Some  other  lands  to  which  the  nation  had  gained 
title  were  sold  on  easy  terms,  and  public  lands  were  opened 
for  settlement  to  the  very  few  freedmen  who  had  tools  and 
capital.  But  the  vision  of  '‘forty  acres  and  a mulen--the 
righteous  and  reasonable  ambition  to  become  a landholder, 
which  the  nation  had  all  but  categorically  promised  the 
freedmen--was  destined  in  most  cases  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment 0 


11.  Fleming,  oo  . cit . , P.  .301 


The  Freedmen’s  Bureau  succeeded  in: 

1.  Starting  a system  of  free  labor. 

2.  Establishing  a beginning  of  peasant 
proprietorship . 

3.  Securing  the  recognition  of  black 
freedmen  before  courts  of  law. 

4.  Founding  the  free  common  schools  in 
the  South. 

The  Bureau  failed  in: 

1.  Beginning  to  establish  good-will  between 
ex-masters  and  freedmen. 

2.  Guarding  its  work  wholly  against 
paternalistic  methods  which  dis- 
couraged self-reliance. 

3.  Carrying  out  to  any  considerable 
extent  its  implied  promises  to  freed- 
men with  land.  (12) 

To  the  tale  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  may  be  added  the  management  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bank 
The  Freedmen’s  Bank,  though  morally  and  practically  part 
of  the  Bureau,  was  not  legally  connected  with  it. 
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It  encouraged  thrift  among  the  ex-slaves  which  they  hereto- 
fore had  not  known.  It  is  important  to  know,  however,  that 
with  the  crash  of  this  bank,  not  only  went  the  savings  but 
also  the  faith  in  both  savings  and  men,  a loss  tint  the 
nation  has  not  yet  redeemed.  We  must  conclude,  however  that: 


No  approximately  correct  history  of 
civilization  can  ever  be  written  which 
does  not  draw  out  in  bold  relief,  as  one 
of  the  great  landmarks  of  political  and 
social  progress,  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  (13) 


The  hatred  for  the  Bureau  by  the  South  eventually  caused 
it  to  die  and  its  child  was  the  fifteenth  amendment.  "Negro 
suffrage  ended  a Civil  War  by  starting  a race  feud." 

When  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  came  to  an  end,  it  turned 
its  educational  interest  and  some  money  over  to  the 
religious  and  benevolent  societies  which  had  cooperated  with 
it . 


2.  Enfranchisement  and  Disfranchisement 

Immediately  following  the  Civil  War  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  extended  to  Negroes  on  the  same  basis  as  to  the 
Whites.  Federal  pressure  amounting  to  compulsion  led  the 
state  conventions  to  adopt  constitutions  enfranchising  the 
freedmen.  The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  federal 


13.  Du  Bois , Ibid.,  P.  22 
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constitution  ratified  in  1870  safeguarded  the  newly- 
acquired  political  rights  by  forestalling  any  attempt  to 
withdraw  the  franchise  by  later  changes  in  tne  state 
constitutions.  It  removed  all  suffrage  restrictions  on  the 
basis  of  race  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  In  the  Southern 
states . 

Almost  immediately  a movement  arose  in  the  Southern 
states  to  prevent  the  participation  of  the  Negroes  in 
political  affairs.  The  size  of  the  vote  was  materially 
reduced  by  intimidation,  violence,  and  fraud  as  the  whites 
regained  political  control.  Outstanding  in  this  regard  was 
the  Klu  Klux  Klan.  (14)  After  1870  the  Negro  vote  ceased  to 
be  an  item  of  importance  in  the  state  governments. 

The  story  of  the  scalawags  and  carpet-baggers,  during 
this  period,  is  known  to  all.  . The  Negro  had  gotten  into 
power  politically  to  some  degree,  and  he  lacked  the 
necessary  training.  The  result  was  that  there  set  in  an 
era  of  extravagance  and  corruption  from  which  the  carpet- 
baggers and  the  scalawags  rather  than  the  Negroes  themselves 
reaped  the  benefits.  (15) 

The  carpetbaggers  organized  the  Negro 
voters  and  offered  them  more  in  wages 
and  privileges  than  the  whites.  The 
logical  answer  of  the  planters  in  free 

14.  Samul  S.  Gox,  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation, 
(Providence:  A.  & R.A.'  Reid,  1835),  P.  451 

15.  Claude  Bower,  Tragic  Era,  (Cambridge  Mass.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  192)  P.  205.  Cox,  op.  cit.,  P.  624-625 


industrial  democracy,  would  have  been 
to  meet  these  offers  by  better  ones. 
They  chose  instead  force  and  secret 
revolution.  It  was  not,  then  the 
organization  of  Union  Leagues  that 
caused  the  Klu  Klux  Klan;  it  was  the 
determination  to  deprive  the  Negroes, 
by  force,  of  any  real  weapon  for 
economic  bargaining. 


The  reaction  of  this  era  was  expressed  in  the  period  of 
disfranchisement  of  the  Negro  through  state  legislation. 


First,  there  was  systematic  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Negro.  He  was 
kept  from  voting  by  force,  by  eco- 
nomic intimidation,  by  propaganda 
designed  to  lead  him  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  salvation  for  him  in  the 
political  lines  but  that  he  must 
depend  entirely  upon  thrift  and  the 
good  will  of  his  white  employers. 

Then  came  the  series  of  disfranchise- 
ment laws  discriminating  against 
poverty  and  ignorance  and  aimed  at  the 
situation  of  the  colored  laborer, 
while  the  white  laborer  escaped  by 
deliberate  conniving  and  through  the 
"understanding'1  and  " Grandfather" 
clauses.  To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  the  "White  Primary"  system  was 
built  on  top  of  this,  by  which  the 
"Democratic"  party  confined  its 
membership  to  white  voters  of  all 
parties.  The  "White  Primary"  was  made 
by  law  and  public  pressure,  the  real 
voting  arena  in  practically  all  Southern 
states.  (16) 


As  the  Reconstruction  governments  grew  more  corrupt 
the  better  class  of  whites  deserted  them,  leaving  only 
from  3,000  to  5,000  whites,  principally  office  holders,  in 


16.  Du  Bois,  Black  Reconstruction,  P.  694 


each  state  to  organize  and  control  the  blacks.  Sympathy 
for  the  South  grew  in  the  North  and  the  Democrats  carried 
several  states.  The  Southern  Radicals,  however,  were  now 
greatly  aided  by  the  Enforcement  laws  and  by  Federal  Control 
of  elections.  Disputed  elections  and  dual  governments  were 
always  decided  in  favor  of  the  Radicals.  Consequently  by 
1874  the  whites  were  exasperated  to  the  point  of  rebellion. 

A series  of  revolutionary  elections  followed  which  gave 
control  to  the  whites. 

Within  eight  years  after  the  initiation  of  the 
Congressional  plan  of  Reconstruction,  all  of  the  carpet-bag 
and  Negro  State  governments,  though  strongly  supported  by 
the  Washington  administration,  gave  place  to  control  by  the 
whites;  and  within  another  eight-year  period,  the  most 
important  of  the  Enforcement  laws  were  declared 
unconstitutional  or  were  repealed,  and  Federal  control  of 
state  affairs  ceased  to  a great  extent. 

During  the  twenty  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Reconstruction  rule,  the  Negroes  had  little  political 
influence  except  when  used  by  one  faction  of  Democrats 
against  another.  The  Black  Belt  continued  to  decline 
industrially  and  the  white  counties  to  prosper.  Morally 
and  economically  there  was  a separation  of  blacks  into 
classes--a  few  made  great  advance,  others  little  or  no 
progress,  and  some  retrograded* Negro  religion  and  Negro 
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education  slowly  improved;  in  both,  the  blacks  remained  to 
some  extent  under  Northern  direction,  the  Southern  whites 
being  unable  to  regain  influence  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

There  was  a realization  that  illegal  prohibition  of 
Negro  suffrage  could  not  continue  indefinitely  and  about 
1890  a movement  to  disfranchise  them  by  legal  means  began. 
The  fifteenth  amendment  was  an  effective  bar  to  direct 
legislative  action;  the  problem  was  to  devise  measures  that 
would  apply  to  the  Negroes  but  not  to  the  whites  without, 
at  the  same  time,  violating  the  prohibition  on  special 
race  legislation. 


In  order  to  exclude  but  few  whites  certain 
temporary  contrivances  were  used  called  the 
"Grandfather",  "Understanding"  , "Old  Soldier", 
and  "good  character"  schemes.  Few  Negroes 
could  comply  with  these  temporary  quali- 
fications. The  elimination  of  the  Negro 
in  the  South  caused  the  transfer  of 
political  power  from  the  whites  of  the 
black  counties  to  the  whites  of  the  white 
counties,  a situation  that  prevailed  in 
most  of  the  Southern  states  before  1861.  (17) 


G.  The  Political,  Economical,  and  Social  Conditions 

When  Cleveland  was  elected  in  1884  the  Southern 
Negroes  naturally  felt  that  the  darkest  hour  of  their 
political  fortunes  had  come.  The  Negro  was  not  technically 
disfranchised,  and  at  any  moment  a sudden  turn  of  events 


17.  Fleming,  op.  cit.,  P.  384 


might  call  him  into  prominence.  Formal  legislation  really 
followed  the  rise  of  the  Populist  party,  which  about  1890 
in  many  places  in  the  South  waged  an  even  contest  with  the 
Democrats.  It  was  evident  that  in  such  a struggle  the 
Negro  might  still  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  within  the 
next  few  years  a fusion  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Populists 
in  North  Carolina,  sent  a $egro,  George  H.  White,  to  Congress. 
This  event  only  served  to  strengthen  the  movement  for  dis- 
franchisement which  had  already  begun. 

The  franchise  of  the  Negro  was  already  in  practical 
abeyance;  but  the  problem  was  now  to  devise  a means  for 
the  perpetuity  of  a government  of  white  men.  Education  was 
not  popular  as  a test,  for  by  it  many  white  illiterates 
would  be  disfranchised  and  in  any  case  it  would  only  postpone 
the  race  issue.  (18) 

There  was  enacted  about  1880  severe  provision  with 
reference  to  vagrancy.  Negroes  were  arrested  on  the 
slightest  pretexts  and  their  labor  as  that  of  convicts 
leased  to  landowners  or  other  business  men.  When  a few  years 
later,  Negroes,  dissatisfied  with  the  returns  from  their 
labor  on  the  farms,  began  a movement  to  the  cities,  there 
arose  a tendency  to  make  the  vagrancy  legislation  still  more 
harsh,  so  that  at  last  a man  could  not  stop  work  without 
technically  committing  a crime.  Thus  in  all  its  hideousness 


18.  Ibid. , P.  383 


developed  the  convict  lease  system. 

At  last  the  conscience  of  the  nation  began  to  be  heard, 
and  after  1885  there  were  remedial  measures.  However,  the 
care  of  the  prisoner  still  left  much  to  be  desired;  and  as 
the  Negro  is  greatly  in  the  majority  among  prisoners  in  the 
South,  and  as  he  is  still  sometimes  arrested  illegally  or 
on  flimsy  pretexts,  the  whole  matter  of  judicial  and  penal 
procedure  becomes  one  of  the  first  points  of  consideration 
in  any  final  settlement  of  the  Negro  Problem* 

In  the  social  life  we  find  that  proscription  went 
forward.  Separate  and  inferior  travelling  accommodations, 
meager  provision  for  the  education  of  Negro  children, 
inadecuate  street,  lighting  and  water  facilities  in  most 
cities  and  toms , and  the  general  lack  of  protection  of  life 
and  property,  made  living  increasingly  harder  for  a 
struggling  people.  For  the  Negro  of  aspiration  or  culture 
every  day  became  a long  train  of  indignities  and  insults. 

On  street  cars  he  was  crowded  into  a few  seats,  generally 
in  the  rear;  he  entered  a railway  station  by  a side  door; 
in  a theater  he  might  occupy  only  a side,  .or  more  commonly 
the  extreme  rear,  of  a second  balcony;  and  from  public 
libraries  he  was  shut  altogether,  except  where  a little 
branch  was  sometimes  provided. 

Progress  was  being  made,  however,  by  Negro  people,  but 
in  the  face  of  increasing  education  and  culture  on  their 
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part,  there  was  no  diminution  of  race  feeling.  Most 
Southerners  preferred  still  to  deal  with  a Negro  of  the 
old  type  rather  than  with  one  who  was  neatly  dressed, 
simple  and  unaffected  in  manner,  and  ambitious  to  have  a 
good  home.  (19) 


D.  The  Attitude  of  the  South  toward  the  Negro 


The  attitude  of  the  South  toward  the  Negr0  has 

been  apparent  generally  all  through  this  discussion.  A 
few  direct  statements  will  give  added  meaning  to  the  study. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  it  was  the  natural 
reaction  of  a former  "Master  Group"  to  take  the  attitude 
it  did  toward  the  former  "slave  group”.  This  feeling 
was  intensified  by  the  interest  that  the  North  apparently 
took  in  the  Negro. 

The  South’s  further  determination  to  keep  the  Negro 
down  is  seen  in  the  rise  of  the  organizations  for  this 
purpose,  such  as,  the  Men  of  Justice,  Nome  Guards,  Pale 
Paces,  White  Brotherhood,  White  Boys,  and  Council  of 
Safety.  The  aim  of  these  organizations  was  the  restoration 
of  white  men  to  power.  The  outstanding  organization  that 
finally  took  the  place  of  these  was  the  Klu  Klux  Klan.  (20) 


19.  Reuter,  op.cit.,  P.  250 

20.  Brawl ey,  op.cfE.,  P.  272 


The  races  drifted  farther  and  farther  apart.  The 


Southern  whites  saw  little,  if  any  thing,  in  the  Negro 
except  a laborer.  They  assumed  that  the  Negro  race  was 
mentally  and  morally  inferior  to  the  white  race.  They  felt 
that  the  Negroes  were  backward  and  incapable  of  fully 
becoming  real  citizens. 

The  result  of  these  hardships  threw  the  race  back  on 
its  own  leaders.  Educational  opportunities  for  the  Negro 
were  meagre,  living  conditions  were  at  their  lowest  ebb 
and  really  accounted  for  the  high  death  rates.  No  justice 
was  given  the  Negro  in  court,  and  lynching  was  at  its 
height . 

It  was  during  this  time  that  denominational  schools 
came  into  existence.  The  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  founded  schools,  and  It  was  in  this 
era  that  Livingstone  College  was  born;  (21)  it  was  in  this 
environment  that  Price  had  to  work.  We  shall  see  Price 
silhouetted,  as  it  were,  against  this  background  in  the 
subseouent  discussion# 


21.  Ibid. , P.  266 


Chapter  IV 

THE  RISE  OF  NEGRO  LEADERSHIP 


A.  The  Forerunners 

Under  this  heading  we  are  concerned  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Negro  himself  toward  the  problem  that 
seemed  to  present  itself  to  America  and  for  which  such 
different  solutions  were  proposed.  It  is  only  to  state 
an  historical  fact,  however,  to  say  that  the  great  heart  of 
the  Negro  people  in  the  South  did  not  believe  in  immediate 
action  but  rather  hoped  and  prayed  for  a better  day  to  come 
by  some  other  means.  What  was  the  attitude^,  however, 
of  those  people,  progressive  citizens  and  thinking  leaders, 
who,  although  they  believed  in  prayer,  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  conditions  of  the  race  and  had  to  take  a stand  on 
the  issues  that  confronted  them? 

During  this  time  there  was  a great  need  within  the 
race  for  men  of  foresight,  creative  imagination,  and 
reason.  Men  of  capacity,  who  were  destined  to  control  the 
behavior  changes  of  the  race,  came  forth.  r,The  social 
idealists'1  of  this  former  slave  group  came  to  the  scene  with 
their  labors  for  the  salvation  of  the  race.  Outstanding 
among  them  were  Douglas,  Washington,  Du  Bois,  and  Price. 

The  previous  discussion  of  meeting  the  problem  has 
dealt  primarily  with  the  help  of  interested  white  friends 
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and  the  work  of  the  government.  The  subsequent  discussion 
will  deal  with  the  Negro  leaders  and  their  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Says  Daniels: 


Dependence  solely  or  mainly  upon  the  be- 
stowment  of  rights  and  privileges,  however, 
could  not  but  prove,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  a far  from  sufficient  foundation 
upon  which  this  race,  lust  out  of  slavery, -- 
might  succeed  in  rearing  for  itself  any 
competent  and  independent  future.  However 
important  such  legislative  protection  and 
assistance  from  without  may  be,  still  more 
essential  is  it  that  the  Negro  should  elicit 
and  develop,  from  within,  any  potentialities 
and  abilities  which  he  himself  possessed.  (1) 


After  the  Civil  War  and  Emancipation  the  great  Negro 
leader,  Frederick  Douglas,  still  led  the  Negro  race.  He 
had  stood  in  his  early  life  for  self-assertion  and  self- 
development. Ultimate  freedom  and  assimilation  was  the 
ideal  before  the  leader,  but  the  assertion  of  the  manhood 
rights  of  the  Negro  by  himself  was  the  main  reliance.  In 
political  lines  self-assertion  was  the  main  program. 
Douglas  was  supported  by  Eliot,  Bruce,  Lanston,  and  the 
Reconstruction  politicians.  The  changing  and  shifting  of 
ideals  and  the  suppression  of  Negro  votes  came  with  the 
revolution  of  1876.  Though  full  of  age,  Douglas  stood  for 
the  ideals  of  his  early  manhood, -- "ultimate  assimilation 
through  self-assertion  and  on  no  other  terms."  (2) 

It  v/ as  at  this  time  that  Negro  leadership  was  divided 

1.  John  Daniels,  In  Freedom* s Birthplace,  (Boston  & N.Y.: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1914),  P.  414-415 

2.  W.  E.  Du  Bois  op.cit..  P.  49 


into  two  groups.  This  division  csme  out  of  differences  in 
the  type  of  education  the  Negro  should  have  and  his 
political  procedure.  Washington  represents  in  Negro  thought 
the  old  attitude  of  adjustment  and  suhmis sion , and  he 
advocated  industrial  education  for  the  Negro,  Opposed  to 
Washington  were  Grimkes,  Kelly  Miller,  J.  W.  E.  Bowen, 

W.  E.  B*  Du  Bois,  and  J.  C.  Price.  The  members  of  this 
group  insisted  upon  three  things  for  their  race: 

1.  The  right  to  vote. 

2.  Civic  equality. 

3.  The  education  of  youth  according  to 
ability. 

In  order  to  better  appreciate  Price’s  contribution, 
we  shall  give  a more  detailed  discussion  to  Washington 
and  his  program  of  industrial  education  and  to  Du  Bois  and 
his  program  for  literary  training. 

E.  B.  T.  Washington 

An  example  of  the  influence  of  a man's  training  and 
environment  is  clearly  seen  in  Booker  T.  Washington.  He  was 
a product  of  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  the  founder 
of  Hampton  Institute,  who  based  his  entire  educational 
program  on  the  belief  that  the  only  hope  for  the  future  of 
the  South  lay  "in  a vigorous  attempt  to  lift  the  colored 


race  by  a practical  education  that  shall  fit  them  for  life.  ' 
Armstrong  declared: 

Education  to  be  effective  for  life  must  be 
like  the  conduct  of  life  itself,  both  alert 
and  patient,  beginning  where  people  are, 
and  creating  character  rather  than  comfort, 
goodness  rather  than  goods.  It  must  be  won 
rather  than  given,  and  based  on  faith  in 
labor  as  a moral  force;  it  must  inspire  the 
will  to  serve  rather  than  the  will  to  get; 
it  must  be  a struggle,  not  for  life  alone, 
but  for  the  lives  of  others.  (3) 


Armstrong’s  doctrine  that  skill  in  labor  was  indi- 
spensable to  the  Negro  was  confirmed  in  Washington’s  mind 
when  his  awkwardness  in  waiting  on  table  at  a summer  hotel 
brought  him  a cruel  rebuff.  Each  obstacle  that  he  overcame, 
however,  strengthened  in  his  mind  the  Hampton  doctrine  that 
personal  success  depended  on  one’s  ability  to  do  some 
useful  service  that  the  world  wanted.  If  this  applied  to 
the  individual,  reasoned  Washington,  it  must  also  apply  to 
his  race.  (4) 

Washington's  emphasis  on  a practical  education  for  the 
Negro  is  explained  by  his  belief  that,  in  order  to  break 
down  racial  prejudice  and  to  achieve  real  progress  for  the 
black,  the  Southern  white  must  be  convinced  that  the  education 
of  the  former  slaves  was  in  the  true  interest  of  the  South 


3.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Education  For  Life,  (New  York:  1919), 
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--in  the  interest,  in  short,  of  the  Southern  white  himself. 

Far  from  appealing  to  disinterested  motives,  this  black 
leader  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  appealing  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  dominant  whites.  In  their  hands  lay  the 
granting  or  withholding  of  funds  for  Negro  schools.  In 
their  hands,  moreover,  lay  the  administration  of  court 
justice  and  the  alternative  device  of  the  rope  and  faggot. 

The  astute  Negro  leader  did  much  to  dispel  the  bugbear 
of  black  political  domination.  At  first  he  said  very  little, 
if  anything,  about  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Negro  to 
vote.  Only  very  cautiously  and  gradually  did  he  come  to 
advocate  the  desirability  of  permitting  educated  and  property- 
owning  blacks  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage. 

To  his  own  people  Washington  preached  the  necessity  of 
making  themselves  useful. to  the  whites  and  thus  securing 
their  good  will  and  the  favors  that  they  alone  could  bestow. 

If  the  Negro  learned  how  to  cultivate  the  land  so 
efficiently  as  to  produce  a larger  acreage  of  cotton,  the 
white  farmer  would  not  onl;f  respect  him  but  chat  with  him  on 
the  methods  he  had  so  successfully  used.  If  the  black 
mastered  a skilled  trade,  the  white  employer  would  value  his 
greater  usefulness  and  recognize  the  potential  ability  of 
the  race  economically  to  rehabilitate  the  South.  If  he 
accumulated  property  and  paid  taxes,  he  was  able  to 


succeed  in  business  and  trade  and  even  to  lend  money  to  the 
dominant  race,  no  barrier  of  skin  could  keep  the  white  from 
associating  with  him.  If  he  gave  up  his- desire  to  imitate 
the  upper-class  whites  by  taking  on  a vene  r of  superficial 
polish  and  made  himself  valuable  in  terms  of  dollars  end 
cents,  he  would  in  the  long  run  win  their  respect  and 
confidence  and  even  break  down  their  antipathy. 

He  held  up  for  praise  the  successful  boy  who  did  a 
dollar's  worth  of  work  for  fifty  cents,  was  at  hand  before 
starting  time,  and  stayed  after  the  closing  hour  "to  ask  his 
employer  i f there  were  not  &ome  more  to  be  done  before  he 
went  home.  (5) 

Convinced  that  the  Negro  was  at  his  best  in  the  country 
and  that  he  showed  up  worse  in  the  city,  Washington  made 
every  effort  to  persuade  his  people  to  acquire  the  farms  on 
which  they  lived.  Yet,  as  th°  years  passed,  he  came  more 
and  more  to  sympathize  with  the  Negro  business  man  and  to 
reverence  the  business  ideal  of  life-.  In  part  this  change 
v/ as  due  to  new  associations.  He  learned  to  admire  H.  H. 
Rogers,  William  Baldwin,  Robert  Ogden,  Charles  Banks,  the 
Negro  business  leaders. 

C . W.  E.  B . Du  Bois 

We  have  seen  the  rise  of  B . T.  Washington  as  a 

5.  B.  T.  Washington,  Character  Building,  (New  York:  A. L. Burt 
Co. , 1902) , P.  95-98 
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compromiser  between  the  North  and  the  South.  "Naturally  the 
Negroes  resented  at  first  bitterly,  signs  of  compromise 
which  surrendered. their  civil  and  political  rights."  (6) 
Outstanding  among  the  critics  of  Washington  was  W.  v.  Du  Bois^ 
a graduate  of  Piske  University  and  Harvard  (PhD')  and  who  has 
studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Du  Bois-has  won 
distinction  as  a scholar  and  writer.  (7)  What  he  especially 
resented  as  the  overshadowing  emphasis  which  Washington 
placed  on  industrial  education.  It  seemed  to  obscure  the 
legitimate  desires  of  many  Negroes  for  professional,  liter- 
ary, and  artistic  distinction.  College  education,  which 
promised  to  teach  the  Negro  the  values  and  meaning  of  li^e, 
seemed  relegated  to  a back  place  b all  the  insistence  on 
training  to  get  ahead  in  the  trades,  in  farming,  and  in 
business.  If  the  race  was  to  have  leadership,  If  Negroes 
were  not  to  be  simply  more  efficient  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  then,  something  more  than  industrial 
training  was  imperative. 

If  the  Negro  was  to  win  equality  with  the  white,  he  must 
equal  the  white  in  culture,  in  creative  scholarship,  and  in 
arts.  He  must  prize  the  best  in  his  racial  heritage;  he  must 
hold  his  head  high,  and  stop  turning  the  other  cheek;  he 


6 • 
7. 


Du  B is,  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  P.  53 

J.L.  Nichols,  The  New  Progress  of  a Race,  (Washington: 
Austin  Jenkins  Co.,  1924T,  P.  368 
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must,  in  short,  cast  off  the  psychology  of  the  slave. 

Hence,  between  these  two  ideas  of  education  a bitter  fight 
was  waged.  In  spite  of  the  passionate  and  tenacious 
sincerity  that  characterized  both  sides,  each  made 
concessions.  On  the  whole,  at  least  among  the  leaders  of 
the  race  who  were  contemporary  with  Washington,  the  point 
of  view  for  which  Doctor  Du  Bois  stood  gained  an  increasingly 
important  place. 

While  it  is  agreed  that  the  industrial  school  was, 

nevertheless,  realistic  and  not  without  victories  in  its 

practical  object  of  aiding  the  black  man  to  find  a place  in 

American  life  in  which  he  could  make  a decent  living  as  the 

foundation  of  culture,  there  is  the  feeling  nthat  Mr. 

Washington* s counsels  of  submission  overlooked  certain 

elements  of  true  manhood,  and  that  his  educational 

programme  was  unnecessarily  narrow,1'  (8)  Du  Bois  admits: 

Industrial  education  tempered  and  ration- 
alized the  inner  emancipation  of  American 
Negroes.  It  gave  the  Negro  patience  when 
impatience  would  have  killed  him.  If  it 
has  not  made  working  with  hands  popular,  it 
has  at  least  removed  much  of  the  stigma 
of  social  degradation.  It  has  made  many 
Negroes  seek  the  friendship  of  their  white 
fellow  citizens,  even  at  the  cost  of  insult 
and  caste.  (9) 

He  says  further: 


8.  Du  Bois,  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  P.  44 

9.  Du  Bois,  'T Educ a t i on  and  W o r k " , Journal  of  Negro  Education, 
Vol . I.  (April  1,  1928),  P.  102-105 


So  far  as  Mr.  Washington  preaches  Thrift, 
Patience,  and.  Industrial  Training  for  the 
masses,  we  must  hold  up  his  hands  and 
strive  with  him-- So  far  as  Mr.  Washington 
apologizes  for  injustice.  North  or  South, 
does  not  rightly  value  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  voting,  belittles  the  emasculating  effects 
of  caste  distinctions,  and  opposes  the  higher 
training  and  ambition  of  our  brighter  minds, -- 
so  far  as  he,  the  South,  or  the  Nation,  does 
this, --we  must  unceasingly  and  firmly  oppose 
them.  (10) 


Industrial  training  did  not  keep  the  Negro  farm 
population  from  decreasing;  it  did  not  enable  the  Negro 
artisan  to  gain  proportionately  in  industry;  it  did  not 
establish  Negro  business  on  a sound  footing.  Leaders  of 
the  movement  ignored  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  crusade  for  industrial  training  was  being  launched,  the 
scientific  basis  of  industry  was  rapidly  shifting  from  that 
of  a skilled  artisan  to  machine  production.  They  failed  to 
see  that  the  machine,  by  invading  the  farm,  was  already 
beginning  to  push  even  the  established  farmer  to  the  wall. 
They  did  not  come  to  grips  with  the  stubborn  and  fettering 
problem  of  tenantry.  They  were  blind  to  the  fact  that  in 
business  a new  technique  of  world-wide  combination,  the  use 
of  credit  on  a vast  scale,  and  the  rise  of  the  mail  order 
house  and  the  chain  store,  was  stacking  the  cards  against 


10.  Du  Bois,  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  P.  59 


the  success  of  the  Negro  business  man. 

They  failed,  above  everything  else,  to  see  the 
weaknesses  in  the  dominant  industrial  and  financial  system 
into  which  industrial  education  was  trying  to  fit  the 
Negro.  They  made  the  grave  mistake  of  assuming  that  it 
was  both  sound  and  unchanging.  Washington  failed  to  see 
the  democracy  in  industry;  he  failed  to  seek  an  alliance 
with  the  labor  movement,  or  with  any  group  that  sought  to 
remake  the  existing  order  along  more  ecuitable  end  more 
stable  lives. 

The  cultural  type  of  education  which  supinely  imitated 
the  white  college  and  university  also  had  its  shortcomings. 
If  it  provided  most  intelligent  leadership,  it  too  had 
failed  to  comprehend  the  age  for  which  it  was  presumably 
fitting  its  students.  Like  other  colleges,  it  had  often 
turned  attention  away  from  a disposition  to  study  and  solve 
fundamental  economic  and  cultural  problems. 

The  attitude  of  Joseph  Charles  Price,  as  we  shall  see 
in  our  subsequent  study,  is  unique  because  he  acknowledged 
the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  both  industrial  and 
cultural  education.  He  formed  a synthesis  of  the  two  and 
to  this  he  added  religious  education. 
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Chapter  V 

A DISCUSSION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  CHARLES  PRICE 

Possibly  it  was  not  significant  but  it  is  at  least 
suggestive  that  Joseph  Charles  Price  was  born  in  the  month  of 
great  men,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  for  it  was 
in  February  that  Washington,  Lincoln,  Edison,  and  other 
characters  that  enriched  American  life  and  the  life  of  the 
world  were  born.  It  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  month 
that  a boy  was  born  of  Christian  slaves  in  Elizabeth  City, 
North  Carolina,  in  1854.  (1) 

The  child’s  father  died  early  and  was  not  remembered 
by  his  son,  but  the  Christian  mother  greatly  influenced  his 
spiritual  development  and  moral  conviction.  We  find  Price 
as  a young  boy  in  the  Sabbath  School  in  the  class  of  the 
wife  of  Bishop  J.  W.  Hood  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church.  This 
was  just  after  the  Civil  War  about  1866.  [2) 

Joseph  was  in  school  and  his  teacher  was  Miss  Merrick 
who,  it  is  believed,  married  the  Reconstruction  Governor 
of  Florida,  Reed,  at  a later  period.  There  is  an  account  of 
Joseph’s  being  Miss  Merrick’s  most  promising  boy.  At  this 
time  there  was  a mulatto  in  the  class  who,  some  felt,  was 
superior  to  Joseph  Price.  This  attitude  prevailed  largely 

1.  J.E.  Mason,  ’’Founder’s  Day",  Star  of  Zion,  May  29,  1930 

2.  J.W.  Hood,  One  Hundred  Years  of  .the  A.M.E.Zion  Church 
P.  459 


■because  the  opinion  then  prevalent  was  that  whatever 
intelligence  a Negro  possessed  was  inherited  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  (5)  However,  the  teacher  pinned  her  faith  on 
the  black  boy  and  he  justified  her  confidence  in  him. 

After  this  instructor  left,  Price,  because  the  new 
instructor  was  not  her  eoual,  decided  to  seek  a better 
school.  He  attended  Shaw  University  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  and  subsequently  .vent  to  Lincoln  University  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  went  through  school  on  scholarships 
received  from  philanthropists.  He  graduated  from  the 
college  department  of  Lincoln  in  1879  and  the  Seminary  in 
1881.  Later  this  school  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  upon  him.  (4) 

While  a student  at  Shaw  University,  Price  heard  the 
noted  southerner,  John  C.  Calhoun  speak.  Calhoun  in  that 
speech  maintained  that  the  Negro  was  most  emphatically 
inferior  to  other  people.  He  declared,  "If  you  can  find 
one  Negro  who  can  master  the  Greek  verbs  and  the  Latin 
syntax,  I will  admit  him  to  the  class  of  e^ual  humanity."  (5) 

This  lecture  spurred  Price  to  indicate  his  mind  and 
life  to  Negro  education.  This  speech  may  have  influenced 
Price  also  in  not  swinging  to  industrial  education  only,  for 
the  Negro,  such  as  B.  T.  Washington  advocated. 

3.  Hood,  op .cit . , P.  460 

4.  Letter  to  author  from  registrar  of  Lincoln  University, 
November  10,  1939 

5.  Walls,  op. cit.,  P.  41 
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Price  realized,  as  most  people  now  , that  mental  inferiority 
or  superiority  was  not  racial  but  individual.  Price  knew 
also,  however,  that  there  were  many  in  the  Negro  race,  as 
there  are  in  every  race,  who  were  only  capable  of  an 
industrial  education.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  others 
in  the  race  who  would  be  much  more  successful  and  useful 
in  the  field  of  professional  and  classic  learning. 

The  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  is  indebted  to  the  alert  and 
far-seeing  Bishop  J.  W.  Hood,  the  leader  of  Negro  education 
in  North  Carolina  for  years,  who  saw  Price’s  possibilities 
and  gave  him  opportunity  to  develop  them.  (6)  The  Bishop 
was  criticized  for  pushing  Price,  but  Price  more  than 
justified  this  confidence.  Inasmuch  as  Price  died  so  young, 
if  the  Bishop  had  not  pushed  him,  Livingstone  College 
would  not  have  been  securely  founded.  (7) 

The  career  of  J.  C.  Price  actually  started  in  the 
General  Conference  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  in  1880.  Few 
people  at  this  Conference  knew  of  his  ability.  He  had, 
however,  won  several  medals  for  oratory  in  college  and 
had  spoken  at  both  of  his  commencements  as  valedictorian  of 
his  classes.  In  this  conference  he  was  called  upon  to 
respond  to  the  fraternal  delegate  from  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 

6.  Du  Bois,  Black  Reconstruction,  P.  556 

7.  Price  worked  for  about  twelve  years  after  graduating  and 
died  at  39. 
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While  the  fraternal  delegate  was  speaking,  the 
Bishop  who  was  presiding,  "beckoned  to  Price,  who 
approached  the  altar,  and  the  Bishop  whispered 
to  him  that  he  wished  him  to  respond  to  the 
fraternal  message*  Price  returned  to  his 
seat,  and  we  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  shut 
and  his  lips  were  in  silent  motion*  hen 
he  arose  to  speak,  there  were  few  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  his  ability,  and  as  the 
message  to  which  he  was  to  respond  had  been. 
Paiply  well  delivered  by  one  who  wore  the  t 1 tie 
of  D.D.,  there  was,  for  the  first  seconds, 
great  anxiety,  which  was  followed  by  deep 
interest,  and  this,  in  turn,  by  astonishment; 
finally  the  entire  General  Conference  was 
filled  with  uncontrollable  rapture  which 
found  vent  in  most  hearty  applause.  (8) 


The  following  year,  1881,  Price  was  sent  as  a delegate 
to  the  first  great  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  which 
convened  in  City  Road  Chapel,  London,  England.  (9) 

It  was  there  along  with  Hood  and  others,  that  Price  was  to 
represent  the  A.  M*  E.  Zion  Church  and  the  Negro  race. 

This  conference  convened  in  England,  the  home  land  of 
William  Wilberforce  who,  during  the  previous  century,  had 
become  converted  and  devoted  his  subsecuent.  life  to  the 
cause  of  alleviating  the  English  Slave  trade.  He  became, 
as  he  worked  for  this  purpose,  "the  Nightingale  of  the  Hous 
of  Commons."  (10) 

More  recently  than  Wilberforce,  however,  was  the  great 
English  Medical  Missionary  to  Africa  after  whom  the  college 
Price  was  destined  to  found  was  named.  David  Livingstone 

8.  Hood,  op.cit . , P.465 

9.  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference.  1881,  P.  511 

10.  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  Vol.  22.,  P.  594-595 
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had  gone  to  the  "backwoods  of  Africa  as  a mission-  ry.  He 
felt  that  God  had  but  one  son  and  he  w as  a missionary  and 
physician.  He  wanted  to  be  like  him. 

The  part  that  this  pure  black  was  to  play  in  the  con- 
ference would  possibly  justify  such  confidence  in  the  race  as 
was  exhibited  b these  men.  When  Price  arose  to  speak  in  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  the  Negro  race  was  really  on  trial. 

In  a five  minute  speech  that  provoked  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  all  present,  Price  secured  the  attention  of  the 
world  and  was  proclaimed  the  MWorldfs  Orator.  ' The  London 
dailies  carried  this  account  and  so  did  the  New  York  papers 
the  following  day.  (11) 

After  the  Conference  Price  remained  in  England  at  the 
suggestion  of  Bishop  Hood  to  raise  money  to  start  the  school. 
Although  the  Wesleyan  ministers  who  were  asked  to  sponsor 
Price  were  reluctant  to  do  so  because  of  his  youth  and 
brilliancy  and  because  of  the  charm  his  eloquence  held  over 
the  ladies,  when  the  Bishop  pledged  his  honor  for  his  good 
conduct,  they  formed  a board  and  took  charge  of  his  finan- 
cial efforts  in  England.  When  the  work  was  done,  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  raised,  and  Price  had  returned,  the 
President  of  the  board  wrote  that  Mr.  Frice  h^d  fulfilled  his 
word  and  vindicated  his  honor,  that  he  had  watched  him  per- 
sonally, and  had  the  testimony  of  others  that  there  was  not 
11.  Walls,  op . cit . , P.  39 
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the  smallest  variation  from  the  reputation  given  him.  (12) 
While  abroad  the  success  of  Mr.  Price  reached  this 
country  and  the  white  populace  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina 
by  hearing  of  the  plan  to  establish  a college,  offered  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  school  if  it  was  located  in  that 
city.  This  offer  was  accepted  and  the  college  located 
there.  After  his  return  from  England,  Price  was  elected 
president  and  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from 
"Zion  Wesley  Institute"  to  Livingstone  College.  This  name 
was  given  the  school  out  of  appreciation  for  the 
contribution  of  the  English  and  in  memory  of  David  Living- 
stone who  has  a son  buried  in  the  city  of  Salisbury.  (13) 

Price  was  not  only  an  educator  but  he  was  a race  leader. 
The  school  was  a means  to  the  end  of  raising  the  standard 
of  his  people.  All  he  did  was  charged  with  the  same 
objective- -the  elevation  of  his  race. 

He  was  the  "New  Leader"  as  Frederick  Douglas  called 
him,  and  said  further  while  speaking  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  "I  have  lost  all  fears  for  my  race  in 
the  American  Forum  with  the  rise  of  J.  C.  Price  and  I am 
willing  to  die  and  leave  the  race  in  his  hands."  (14) 

Price  was  the  "Temperance  Orator"  whose  voice  was  heard 

12.  Hood,  op.cit.,  P.  468 

13.  E.W.  Smith,  Aggrey  of  Africa,  (New  York:  Richard  R.  Smith 
Inc.,  1930),  P.  58-9 

14.  W.J.  Walls,  "Price  a Social  Thinker  and  Prophet",  A.M. E. 
Zion  Quarterly  Review,  P.  45 
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over  the  country  in  favor  of  prohibition.  He  realized  how 
undeveloped  his  people  were  and  saw  the  saloon  as  a hindrance 
to  Negro  progress.  He  said,  "It  is  clear  that  the  drink 
habit  and  saloon  are  retarding  the  material  and  financial 
advancement  of  the  Negro."  (15) 

Many  honors  came  to  Price  in  his  very  short  life.  By 
considering  these  honors,  we  can  better  appreciate  Du  Bois 
and  Douglas’  statements  in  reference  to  Price  as  the  new 
leader  of  the  Negro  race. 

Price  refused  the  post  of  Minister  to  Liberia  offered 
him  by  President  Drover  Cleveland  and  a nomination  to 
Congress.  (16)  He  spoke  in  great  pulpits  and  great 
assemblies,  notably  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  pulpit,  the  Monday 
Club  at  Boston,  and  in  colleges  North  and  South.  It  was 
against  the  law  for  a Negro  to  instruct  white  children  in 
the  south.  Since  lecturing  is  a type  of  instruction  one 
might  say  that  Price  did  instruct  some.  He  spoke  at  Wofford 
College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  A student  committee 
here  presented  him  with  a gold-head  cane.  On  that  committee 
were  students  who  later  rose  to  eminence.  President  Few  of 
Duke  University,  Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and  Bishop 
Mouzon.  He  addressed  state  legislatures  and  addressed  the 
United  States  Senate  for  fifteen  minutes. 


15.  Walls,  Ibid. , P.  44 

16.  J.W.  Hood,  Sketch  of  the  Farly  History  of  the  A.M.E.  Zion 
Church  ( 1914)",  P~.  36 


He  headed  delegations  often  for  the  Negro  race  and  was 
spokesman  and  representative  of  his  people  and  the  A.  M.  5. 
Zion  Church  repeatedly.  He  lead  the  delegation  from  North 
Carolina  which  conveyed  the  congratulations  of  colored 
citizens  to  the  President-elect,  Janes.  A.  Garfield.  Price 
also  spoke  at  the  Centenary  Conference  of  American  Methodism 
at  Baltimore  in  1884  and  has  been  compared  with  some  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  all  times.  (17)  Price  was  as  eloquent  in 
his  life  as  he  was  upon  the  orator’s  platform. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  from  a Kentucky  farm  to  become  the 
Emancipation  President  of  the  United  States . Price  made 
an  advance  from  the  bonds  of  slavery  to  a brilliant  career 
as  leader  of  a depressed  and  underprivileged  race.  The 
words  of  the  late  Edwin  Markham  in  his  great  Lincoln  poem 
are  also  applicable  to  Price  for  he  passed  away  in  his  prime. 
(1854-1895) 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a lordly  cedar  green  with  boughs. 

Goes  down  with  a great  shout  upon  the  hills, 

And  leaves  a lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


17.  Walls,  op.cit., 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PRICE 


A.  The  Church 

Price’s  ultimate  objective  in  church  or  state  was  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  his  fellowmen.  He  was  a preacher, 
and  has  been  called  by  one  author  the  most  eloouent  pulpit 
orator  in  the  Zion  Church.  His  voice  was  not  only  heard  at 
the  General  Conferences  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  but  in 
great  interracial  assemblies  for  the  good  of  mankind 
generally.  In  both  of  the  great  Ecumenical  Methodist 
Conferences  which  he  attended  (1881  and  1891)  his  voice  was 
heard  discussing  the  vital  problems  of  the  day  which  were 
up  for  discussion.  His  attitude  toward  his  own  church  and 
the  problems  which  were  current  carries  with  it  the 
essence  of  a social  gospel. 

1.  Methodism 

In  the  first  great  Methodist  Conference  which  met  in 

London,  Price  pointed  out  that  Christianity  essentially,  is 

naturally  reformative. 

--Methodism,  being  a great  branch  of 
Christianity,  would  naturally  be 
purifying  and  elevating  upon  society, 
because  Christianity,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  its  effects  upon  man  everywhere, 
not  only  in  his  religious  state,  but  also 
in  his  social  andHjivil  state,  has  an 
influence  which  is  for  the  glory  of  Cod 
and  for  the  good  of  man  everywhere.  But 
while  it  may  be  true  that  Christianity 
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has  this  effect  upon  man,  and  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  are  so  reformatory 
in  their  nature,  it  may  be  still  true  that 
Methodism  is  peculiarly  so  in  purifying 
and  elevating  society  wherever  it  goes.  (1) 


Price  further  felt  that  Methodism  could  make  a definite 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  race  problem.  He 
continues 'Methodism  is  the  great  thing  that  will  help  us 
solve  the  great  American  Negro  problem. !f  (2) 

He  thought  that  the  Church’s  influence  should  be  far- 
reaching  indeed.  His  idea  of  a worth-while  church  was  one 
that  was  serving  God,  serving  itself,  and  serving  suffering 
men  everywhere.  This  service  was  to  be  rendered  not  only  by 
ministers,  but  by  Christian  lawyers,  doctors,  teach  rs,  and 
men  in  every  profession  of  life.  (5) 

2.  Resources  of  the  Church 


Price  maintained  that  the  earth  and  all  that  we  see 

around  and  about  it  are  the  resources  of  the  Church.  Not 

only  materials,  not  only  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 

church,  but  those  also  who  were  not  in  the  Church.  All  are 

benefited  by  the  church,  was  his  contention. 

For  these  resources  are  not  restricted  to 
those  which  the  Church  has  within  its  own 
bounds;  but  those  things  outside  the  Church 
are  available  instrumentalities  for  good.-- 
We  speak  of  going  to  men  of  the  churches  for 
their  purses;  but  we  should  go  also  to  men 
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outside  of  the  church  with  the  authority  that 
comes  from  creative  power,  with  the  claims  that 
arise  ..from  ownership- -(  4) 

3.  Christian  Education 

Price  preached  the  worth  of  human  personality  or  the  worth 
of  man.  Man  was  not  to  he  trod  upon  as  a footstool  or  dashed 
to  pieces  as  a worthless  vessel.  He  believed  in  a program 
involving  popular  liberty,  education,  and  reform, --all  of 
which  have  become  essential  elements  of  life  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  Christian  education  fosters  these 
results.  If  it  did  not  the  country  and  the  race  have  a dark 
and  uninviting  future.  The  church  school,  with  Price,  was 
still  necessary  to  make  public  education  secure  against 
skepticism  and  atheism  and  to  fit  men  to  live  up  to  their  best 
nature  and  unfold  it  for  the  common  good.  He  remembered  that 
the  Sabbath  School  had  changed  him  from  a ragged  un- lettered 
boy  to  a mast  r thinker.  (5) 

4.  Evangelism 

Price  stated  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  that  since 
China,  India  and  the  other  mission  fields  had  their  spokesmen 
that  he  would  speak  regarding  Africa.  The  Negro,  he  felt,  must 
carry  the  gospel  to  his  brethren  in  Africa.  :'l[He]  firmly 
believed  that  the  work  that  presents  itself  to  the  American 
Negro  is  to  go  there  to  save  the  immortal 

4.  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  P. 

5.  Interview  with  Bishop  W.  J.  Walls 
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Price  contended  that  this  could  only 


souls  of  the  people.  ! 
he  done  by  preparing  those  in  America  to  return  to  their 
heathen  brothers  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Thus  Africans 
from  America  must  be  prepared  to  carry  the  gospel  to  their 
brethren  in  Africa.  (6)  This  dream  has  been  realized  in  a 
limited  degree. 

5.  The  Prophetic  Outlook 

Price  realized  that  the  time  would  come  when  there 
would  be  what  we  now  call  a tragic  lapse  of  interest  in 
the  Church.  He  alluded  to  conflicting  and  competing 
interests.  Modern  life  would  put  on  bright  colors  and 
would  become  more  garish  than  ever  before.  Society  would 
become  more  enticing  and  the  lures  of  pleasure  would  be  on 
every  side*  All  these  things  would  make  it  difficult  for 
the  Church  to  assume  its  proper  place.  Many  youth  would  be 
disposed  to  call  her  slow,  old  fashioned,  ’an  old  one 
horse  shay, "--amid  this  life  of  swift  automobiles  and 
aeroplanes.  There  would  be  need,  he  said,  of  the  Church 
having  a progressive  social  program.  He  saw  with  the 
speeding  up  of  economic  processes,  the  transforming 
conditions  of  the  modern  industrial  city  and  other  develop- 
ments that  there  would  be  a need  not  only  for  great  preachers 
but  also  for  great  pastors.  (7) 

6.  First  Ecumenical  Conference,  1381,  P.  511-512 

7.  Letter  from  J.  5.  Mason 
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B.  Political  Work 

1.  Objectives  of  Political  Interests 


The  interest  and  work  in  politics  of  Joseph  Charles 
Price  was  definitely  manifested  for  the  good  of  his  fellowmen 
rather  than  for  any  selfish  motive.  His  attitude  toward  the 
fruits  of  political  success  best  proves  this.  He 
repeatedly  refused  positions  of  influence  and  distinction, 
preferring  rather  to  carry  on  the  direct  work  for  his  race. 

He  declined  a post  of  foreign  honor  offered  him  by  President 
Cleveland.  His  answer  to  the  offer  was  "I  think  I can  do 
more  for  my  people  here  in  Salisbury."  (8)  Says  Bishop  Hood 
in  this  regard: 

Dr.  Price  was  subject  to  many  allurements, 
many  temptations  to  turn  aside  from  God’s 
appointed  work.  Distinguished  men  in  other 
churches  sought  to  draw  him  off  by  promises 
to  do  better  by  him  than  the  Zion  connection 
could  do.  Politicians  tried  to  use  him  to 
their  purposes.  He  could  have  had  a collector- 
ship  and  at  one  time,  possibly  a seat  in 
Congress,  and  was  offered  the  position  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  a foreign  court, 
as  the  representative  of  this,  the  greatest 
government  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  he 
put  these  things  aside  and  went  on  with  his 
own  work.  (9) 


2.  Prohibition 

The  "Temperance  Orator",  for  Price  was  known  by  that 
title,  carried  on  a strenuous  program  in  this  cause.  He 


8.  Address,  President  W.J.  Trent  of  Livingstone  College,  1936 

9.  Hood,  op.cit. , P.  475 
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realized  that  his  people  were  just  out  of  slavery  and  that 
they  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  wise  discrimination  and 
self  control.  The  Honorable  William  E.  Dodge  of  Hew  York, 
was  asked  to  assist  in  a prohibition  campaign  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  furnish  one  speaker  of  his  own  selection. 

He  selected  Price  who  subseauently  went  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  making  his  temperance  plea.  He  asserted 
that : 

It  was  clear  that  the  drink  habit  and  saloon 
are  retarding  material  and  financial  advance- 
ment of  the  Negro.  The  educational,  the  social, 
and  domestic  areas  would  be  all  the  better 
if  we  would  cease  the  drink  habit  and  banish 
the  open  saloon.  Ignorance  as  to  the  nature 
of  temperance  mission  work  and  reform  has  been 
the  vulnerable  point  in  the  black  phalanx 
as  they  have  been  arrayed  against  the  saloon 
and  the  traffic.  (10) 

The  entire  educational  system  was  urged  to  organize 
to  fight  the  liquor  problem.  Missionaries  were  to  work 
through  the  church,  school,  and  home.  Seminaries, 
universities,  and  colleges  should  organize  for  temperance. 
Ministers,  parents,  teachers,  and,  in  fact,  all  those 
positions  of  leadership  should  organize  against  the  traffic. 
Price  "believed  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  and 
righteousness  and  was  satisfied  that  the  evils  of  society 
will  be  rooted  out."  (11)  This  was  not  a passive  belief  for 
he  felt  that  God  worked  through  active  human  agencies. 


10.  Walls,  o p . c i t . , P.  45 

11*  W.D.  Weatherford,  Present  Forces  in  Negro  Progress,  P.  46 


3.  Social  Equality 

One  of  the  greatest  political  questions,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  Price’s  day  was:  ’’Does  the  Ncgro  seek  Social 

Equality?"  Price  contended  that  social  equality  could  not 
he  acquired  by  legislation  in  church  or  state.  The  social 
status  was  really  a.  result  of  the  "usages  of  society"  and, 
in  different  sections  of  the  world,  the  standards  of  equality 
have  been  varying  and  uncertain,  so  that  the  conditions  that 
may  in  one  area  make  a person  a hero,  in  another  place  would 
be  of  no  advantage  to  him. 

Social  equality,  he  held,  has  always  been  independent  of 
the  power  and  the  control  of  civil  law.  The  Negro,  along 
with  his  friends,  in  seeking  his  constitutional  rights  is 
by  no  means  seeking  social  equality.  According  to  history, 
there  has  never  been  any  social  equality  by  legislation. 

"The  Negro  has  no  idea  that  in  seeking  his  political  and  civi 
rights  he  is  seeking  an  arbitrary  social  eauality  with  any 
race."  (12) 

Price  pointed  out  that  there  were  white  men  clothed 
with  the  full  panoply  of  American  Citizenship,  and  their 
claims  to  social  preferment  intensified  and  strengthened 
by  membership  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  who  cannot  compel 
social  recognition.  To  talk  of  members  of  a so  called  alien 
race  forcing  themselves  into  the  parlors,  drawing  rooms, 

12.  J.C.  Price,  "Does  the  Negro  Seek  Social  Eouality?" 

Manuscript  reviewed  by  author 
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affections  and  marriage  unions  with  the  white  race  is  really 
absurd.  This  has  never  been  accomplished  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  Negro  was  merely  seeking  what  the  law  had 
already  given  him  and  what  he  ought  not  to  have  to  seek. 

The  Negro  did  not  seek  in  relationship  to  other  races 
that  which  he  did  not  find  in  his  own  race.  There  is  no 
social  equality  among  Negroes,  notwithstanding  the  whites 
are  disposed  to  put  all  Negroes  in  one  class.  Culture, 
moral  refinement,  and  material  possessions  make  a difference 
among  colored  people  as  among  white.  The  Negro  seeks  only 
his  civil  and  political  rights.  "The  talk  of  denying  men 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution,  because  social  equality 
is  feared  is  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
land  nothing  more  than  senseless  twaddle."  (13)  Price  felt 
that  the  social  equality  subterfuge  must  fail  like  all 
other  attitudes  and  weapons  taken  against  truth  and  the 
equal  rights  of  men  in  a republic  like  ours. 

4.  Democracy 

Price  constantly  emphasized  the  humanity  of  the  Negro, 
ever  directing  all  classes  Godward,  proclaiming  a common 
origin  and  a common  destiny.  The  state  that  God  blesses  and 
perpetuates,  is  not  the  state  that  merely  worships  God  but 
the  state  that  also  honors  the  image  of  God  in  man.  Worship 
without  humanity  may  be  found  in  every  idol  temple  and 
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Mohammedan  mosoue  on  earth.  But  religious  devotion  without 
humanity  never  exalted  a nation  or  saved  a single  human 
being.  A true  democracy  honors  men  as  man;  it  is  a 
government  that  protects  all  his  God-given  rights;  it 
avenges  all  his  wrongs;  it  provides  for  the  development  of 
all  his  faculties  and  educates  him;  it  writes  on  all  its 
banners,  engraves  on  its  seals  of  State,  reenacts  in  the 
legislative  halls  and  administers  in  the  courts  of  justice 
the  great  lav;  of  human  welf are-- :,Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. ' 

Only  from  this  high  ground  of  eouity  could  justice  roll  down 
like  a mighty  stream.  (14) 

C.  Education 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  there  was  a general  and 
bitter  opposition  to  the  education  of  Negroes  and  this  was 
augumented  by  the  high-handed  methods  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau.  When  the  bureau  went  out  of  existence,  the  work  of 
Negro  education  passed  into  the  control  of  philanthropic 
and  denominational  societies.  Hence,  we  find  with  the  dying 
of  high  humanitarian  sentiments  and  emotional  enthusiasm  in 
the  field  of  government  , the  dawn  of  denominational 
cooperation  in  education.  Special  schools  to  train  Negro 
teachers  and  preachers  were  founded  especially  by  Methodist, 


14 . J . E . Mason  Letter 


Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  communions.  (15) 

The  ideas  of  Price  regarding  education  are  not  only 
interesting  in  the  light  of  his  day,  but  we  find  that  they 
are  contributory  to  present  day  advancement.  When  the 
Negro  came  out  of  slavery  there  was  much  discussion 
concerning tKe  Negro's  intellectual  capacity.  (16)  Because 
of  this,  Negro  educators,  as  previously  pointed  out,  had 
two  extreme  points  of  view.  Price,  however,  advocated  a 
synthesis  of  both  industrial  and  professional  training.  (17) 
This  program  of  education  according  to  capacity 
distinguished  him  in  the  field  of  Negro  education. 

Price's  idea  of  education  partly  grew  out  of  his 
school  environment.  He  attended  Lincoln  University  and 
this  school  emphasized  classic  and  professional  training. 
The  Negro,  in  Price's  thinking,  was  to  be  the  future  leader 
of  his  own  race  in  all  fields  of  life.  "The  Negro  is  to  be 
the  future  educator  of  his  race.  He  will  aspire  and  no 
longer  grovel  in  the  sins  in  which  he  was  once  taught  to 
indulge."  (18)  His  theme  of  education  was:  "What's  good 
for  yours  is  good  for  mine;  if  cultured  brain  and  cunning 

15.  E.B.  Reuter,  American  Race  Problem,  (New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  Co.,  1$ 27)  p P . 250-269 

16.  C.S.  Johnson,  A Preface  to  Racial  Understanding,  (New 

York:  Friendship  Press,  1936’)  '5 

17.  Ibid. , P.  84 

18.  Walls,  oo.cit..  P.  41 
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hand  need  yon,  the  Negro  needs  these  very  blessings  too." 

(19) 

The  school  which  he  founded  (1882)  had  all  of  these 
elements  in  it.  There  were  industrial  branches  such  as 
bricklaying,  carpentry,  printing,  agriculture,  and  plaster- 
ing. There  were  also  English  branches,  classics,  and 
theology. 

2.  Heart  Education 

Whether  a student  was  preparing  himself  for  a trade  or 
for  a profession.  Price  knew  that  his  mind  should  be 
directed  along  the  lines  of  wholesome  religious  thinking  and 
living.  If  men  were  trained  to  think  along  religious  lines 
their  lives  would  tend  to  become  more  useful  as  well  as 
wholesome.  Without  this  training,  he  believed,  they  would 
possibly  become  burdens  to  society.  "Doctor  Price  enforced 
the  idea  of  an  education  which  included  the  culture  of  the 
head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart."  A trained  mind  without  a 
trained  heart  was  a menace  to  society.  "Even  when  educated," 
he  said,  "a  man  may  become  a Benedict  Arnold,  A Robespierre, 
or  a New  York  sneak  thief."  (20) 


19.  B.F.  Wheeler,  "Price,  The  Hero",  Gulling  From  ! 
Poets,  1907,  P.  259 

20.  Walls,  op . cit . , P.41-42 
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This  is  why  he  adds  to  his  head  and  hand  education  the 
heart  training.  This  system  of  education  has  proven  the 
best  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  and  validates 
Price’s  far-seeing  program*  The  recent  trends  in 
religious  education  and  vocational  guidance  are  the  dream 
of  Price  highly  developed. 

He  emphasized  the  church  school  as  a preventive 
against  skepticism  and  atheism.  Public  education  and 
religious  education  must  go  hand  in  hand.  He  said  in  one 
of  his  speeches  at  the  first  Ecumenical  Methodist 
Conference : 

Robert  Raikes,  as  a primary  object,  wished  to 
give  intellectual  culture  to  those  around  him; 
but  from  that  there  developed  another  idea,  that 
while  children  had  minds  they  also  had  hearts 
and  this  resulted  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
training. --Look  at  the  great  work  that  has 
resulted  from  Sabbath  School  training.  There  is 
a fear,  however,  that  we  must  rest  on  mere 
principles  of  cold  morality  rather  than  a deep 
religious  principle  of  Christianity.  The  object 
of  bringing  the  child  to  Sunday  School  is  very 
often  mistaken;  for  some  think  that  if  the 
child  goes  to  Sunday  School  once  a week  that  is 
all  required.  If  we  were  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  children  come  to  meet  Christ, 
to  have  Christ  impressed  upon  their  young  hearts, 
the  results  might  be  improved.  (21) 

The  dream  which  Price  had  of  the  day  when  Negroes  would 
be  prepared  to  serve  in  all  fields  of  learning  has  come  true 
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There  are  skilled  physicians,  accomplished  lawyers,  successful 
business  men,  end  competent  and  Christian  leaders  in  the 
church.  His  prophecy  was  accurate.  "Educate  the  Negro  and 
he  will  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  our  common  and 
fallen  humanity.  For  in  education  we  find  a fitting  response 
to  all  the  leading  objections  raised  against  the  Negro 
citizen".  (22) 

Price  did  not  labor  for  the  notice  of  society 
nor  the  prizes  of  the  world  but  the  one 
controlling  idea  of  his  life  was  to  lift  his 
race  out  of  the  ignorance  and  moral  degradation 
into  which  the  misfortune  of  a cruel  past 
had  sunken  them  and  to  lead  them  to  higher 
planes  of  intelligence  and  social  refinement. 

(25) 

He  felt  that  Christian  education  would  solve  the 
Negro  problem  and  it  was  upon  this  that  he  based  his  plea. 

He  believed  that  his  own  people,  as  well  as  the  poor  whites, 
would  become  spiritual  and  moral  factors,  acceptable  voters 
and  useful  laborers  if  properly  trained. 

3.  Trained  Negro  Leadership 

The  recently  emancipated  ex-slaves  were  enthusiastically 

religious.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  these  millions  were 

unable  to  read  or  write,  and  a gr?at  door  of  opportunity 

presented  itself.  Price,  therefore,  included  in  his 

educational  program,  not  only  a trained  Christian  ministry, 

22.  Address,  President  W.J.  Trent,  Livingstone  College, 

1935-36 

25.  W.D.  Weatherford,  Present  Forces  in  Negro  Progress, 
(Associated  press.  New  York,  1912(  P.  46 
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but  leadership  in  other  walks  and  professions  of  life. 

Mr.  Price  knew  that  to  remove  illiteracy  with 
intelligence,  to  transform  mishapen  lives  into  symmetry 
of  character,  to  solve  the  problem  of  civil  equality,  to 
surmount  the  diversities  of  traditions  and  opinions, 
represented  by  a once  powerful  Confederacy,  demanded 
ability  in  the  pulpit,  and  ample  ability  and  expert 
knowledge  among  all  Christian  leaders.  He  consequently 
argued  for  and  insisted  upon  a theological  seminary. 
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Chapter  VII 

THE  SOCIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  PRICE 

A.  Abstract  Contribution 

1.  Vi/holes ome  Attitude 

During  the  time  that  J.  C.  Price  was  in  his  prime  and 
to  the  close  of  the  century  the  Negro  made  social  progress. 
Inasmuch  as  "mutual  attitudes  play  a crucial  part  in  social 
progress , --the  rong  attitudes  may  block  progressive 
measures  everywhere,  while  without  the  right  ones  no 
progress  can  occur."  Attitude  then  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  social  progress  and  the  technique  for 
changing  wrong  attitudes  is  one  of  the  keys  to  progress. 

While  we  do  not  forget  that  the  gathering  and  interpretation 
of  social  facts  is  important,  "before  the  facts  lie  attitudes, 
our  attitudes  and  the  attitudes  of  others  and  the  problem 
of  what  we  and  they  think  of  the  facts  and  why  we  and  they 
think  as  we  do"  is  more  important.  (1) 

The  Negro  himself  had  become  habituated  to  an  inferior 
status  and  retained  the  mental  attitudes  and  behavior 
responses  appropriate  to  that  status.  (2)  The  Negro  had  to 
first  change  his  own  attitude.  It  was  only  natural  that  a 
people  just  out  of  slavery  would  have  an  inferiority  complex* 
The  leaders  of  the  race  had  to  overcome  themselves  and  then 
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help  liberate  their  brothers  and  sisters  from  this  mental 
slavery.  Not  only  did  Price  have  to  face  these  problems 
but  he  had  to  labor  to  change  the  attitude  of  an 
aristocratic  and  dominating  white  group.  Attitude  chang- 
ing  in  this  respect  was  a dual  process. 

Possibly  it  was  unfortunate  that  Emancipation  came  as 
a war  measure.  This  observation  is  made  because  the  Negro 
was  not  given  the  time  to  go  through  a transitional 
period.  In  the  long  run  this  was  to  his  disadvantage. 

Says  Reuter: 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  came  as  an 
emergency  war  measure  and  without  provision 
having  been  made  to  mediate  the  transition  from 
slavery  to  freedom.  The  result  was  an  un- 
necessarily large  amount  of  social  and  economic 
disorganization  and  personal  demoralization. 

The  haste  with  which  the  franchise  was  thrust 
upon  the  newly  freed  blacks  added  political 
to  social  and  economic  disorganization  and 
intensified  Southern  feeling  against  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Negro.  (3) 

The  whites  took  the  attitude  that  the  Negro  was  a 

hybrid  between  a child  and  an  animal.  This,  of  course,  put 

the  Negro  in  a class  inferior  to  the  whites  and  he 

cultivated  the  idea  of  white  superiority.  The  Negro,  for 

the  most  part,  had  accepted  his  own  inferior  status  as  a 

part  of  the  order  of  nature  and  developed  a whole  body  of 

sentiments,  attitudes,  loyalties,  and  beliefs  that  follow 

inevitable  from  the  inferior  status.  His  body  was  free  but 

he  had  to  free  his  mind  also. 

5 . Reuter,  op.cit.,  P.  9 . 
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To  add  to  this  condition,  as  the  races  drifted  apart, 
prejudice  increased.  The  Negro  started  assimilating  the 
American  culture  quickly  hut  the  attitude  of  the  former 
masters  became  intolerable  and  association  with  the  Negro 
on  any  plane  of  equality,  was  unbearable.  It  has  been 
pointed  out: 

The  separation  of  the  races  whether  as  a 
voluntary  act  or  in  compliance  with  the 
exclusion  of  laws  and  ordiances,  of  the 
whites,  isolated  the  Negroes.  It  shut  them 
out  more  or  less  effectively  from  culture, 
contact,  stimulation,  and  example.  The  race 
was  forced  back  upon  itself  for  its  own  leaders 
for  guidance,  forced  to  reorganize  the  social 
life  upon  a semi -independent  basis.  (4) 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  for  a man  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  Price  did,  he  had  to  change  attitudes. 
We  might  admit  that  the  impetus  for  the  beginning  of  this 
work  in  Salisbury  was  given  Price  by  the  English,  although 
he  had,  previous  to  his  trip  to  the  Old  World,  made  quite 
a reputation  as  an  orator  in  North  Carolina. 

Price’s  work  in  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State  was  so 
acceptable  that  he  was  respected  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  race.  Frederick  Douglas,  who  had  lead  the  race  for 
years  and  who  was  now  full  of  age,  called  him  the  "New 
Leader."  (5) 
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Booker  T.  Washington,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
educational  controversy,  refered  to  him  as  "by  all  odds 
the  leading  and  most  prominent  man  of  his  race  in  North 
Carolina  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the  country." 

( 3) 

One  man  who  had  nev  r heard  a Negro  orator  speak 
before  testified  to  Bishop  Hood,  after  hearing  Price;  that 
he  thought  the  ladies  would  be  disgraced  and  Webster  would 
catch  it,  when  Price  arose  to  speak.  As  the  Negro  spoke 
this  man  became  spell-bound  by  his  elocuence.  This  lisi  ener 
was  the  superintendent  of  education  and  had  been 
acknowledged  as  a leading  educator  in  that  section  for  a 
long  time.  "He  admitted  that  Price  had  convinced  him  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Negro".  (7) 

When  Grover  Cleveland  was  President  of  the  United 
States  and  passed  through  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  on  a 
trip,  the  train  stopped  there  for  three  minutes.  The 
President  came  to  the  platform  and  a crowd  of  citizens 
cheered  him.  While  they  were  cheering  he  noticed  J.  C.  Price 
in  the  rear  of  the  crowd  and  called  him  to  the  platform  to 
shake  his  hand.  The  way  for  him  was  made  and  Price  went 
forward  and  shook  the  President’s  hand  and  then  the  train 
moved  off.  The  papers  said  the  next  day  that  no  man  in  the 
state  was  more  worthy  of  that  honor  than  J.  C.  Price.  (8) 

6.  Weatherford,  op.cit.,  P.  46 

7.  Hood,  op.cit.,  P.  477 

8.  President  Trent’s  Address.  Livingstone  f!r>n  ege..  12.55-56  _ 


The  place  of  influence  he  held  within  his  own  race 
might  he  very  briefly  pointed  out  by  reference  to  an 
important  occurrence.  Two  rival  organizations  within  the 
race  elected  him  President  of  both.  This  occurred  in  the 
same  month  and  in  Chicago  and  Washington  respectively. 

This  was  a great  step  in  racial  harmony  for  the  American 
Negro.  (9) 

It  is  an  indication  of  changed  attitude  when  white 
southerners  honor  a man  with  their  money  for  his  institution 
in  his  life,  and  solicit  the  honor  of  being  his  pall 
bearers  at  his  death.  At  Price’s  funeral,  four  leading 
lawyers  of  Salisbury  asked,  and  were  permitted,  to  act  as 
pall  bearers.  Yes,  four  white  lawyers  in  North  Carolina 
carried  the  body  of  a dead  black  man  for  honor.  Certainly 
something  had  happened  to  attitudes.  (10) 

As  late  as  two  decades  after  Price's  death,  in 
National  Race  Conventions,  when  conditions  were  puzzling 
and  tense,  the  picture  of  Price  was  placed  upon  the  platform 
and  his  memory  had  a pacifying  effect  upon  the  people. 

In  memorial  of  Price,  Dr.  Poole,  ex-president  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina  said  after  telling  why  the 

Negroes  should  be  proud  of  him: 

I claim  him  because  he  was  a man,  a great 
and  good  man,  a splendid  specimen  - of  our 

9.  Told  to  the  author  by  Bishop  W.  J.  Walls. 

10.  This  observation  was  often  made  at  Livingstone  College 
during  author's  student  days  there. 


common  humanity,  a most  useful  citizen  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  an  American 
Citizen  who  has  given  his  life  in  the  interest 
of  his  state  and  nation.  (11) 

2.  Oratory 

Almost  every  reference  to  Price  speaks  of  him  as  a 
great  orator.  Many  of  America’s  greatest  orators  appeared  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Ardent  admirers  declared  that 
Price  was  the  last  great  orator  of  that  century.  (12)  His 
oration,  "The  Race  Problem  Stated,"  is  published  in  full  by 
Carter  0.  Woodson.  This  address  is  typical  of  those  made 
by  Price.  (13) 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Theodore  Cuyler  in  his  book 
discussing  the  world’s  greatest  orators  compared  Price  with 
Webster,  the  orator  for  the  Union,  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
the  great  Brooklyn  preacher,  and  with  Gladstone  and  Spurgeon. 

He  won  all  the  prizes  offered  for  oratory  while  in  the 
college  and  seminary.  He  thrilled  the  General  Conference  of 
his  church  in  1880.  He  spoke  at  the  Ecumenical  Methodist 
Conference  of  1881  in  City  Road  Chapel,  London,  England  (14) 
and  secured  the  attention  of  the  world  being  heralded  as  the 
"World’s  orator."  Whenever  he  spoke,  dullness  gave  way  to 
interest,  emotions  w re  kindled,  and  results  were  immediate. 

11.  Hood,  o. . c i t ♦ , P.  478 

12.  Du  Bois,  The  Gift  of  Black  Folk,  P.  508 

15.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  Negro  Orators  and  their  Orations, 

( Asso .Pub .Inc . Washington,  D.C . , 1925) , P.  488-50 
14.  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  1881. 


The  special  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
‘Tribune  in  an  article  referring  to  the  eloquent  orators 
attending  the  Ecumenical  Conference  of  1381  said:  "There 
is  a full  blooded  Negro  here,  who  for  impromptu'  address  and 
elocuence  par  excellence,  surpasses  all  delegates."  (15) 

Price  was  a "magnetic  orator  whose  magnificent  voice 
and  playful  humor  charmed  and  delighted  admiring  audiences  of 
both  races."  (16)  He  captivated  his  audience  and  provoked 
their  love  and  respect  not  only  by  his  wit  and  eloquence,  but 
by  his  beauty  of  expression,  and  forceful  logic. 

The  Negro  History  Bulletin  referred  to  him  as  a man  of 
natural  gifts  as  well  as  a thinker  ith  a trained  mind. 

His  speeches  were  forceful  and  impressive.  (17)  Price 
showed  that  outstanding  talent  in  a Negro  may  command  world 
attention.  When  Negro  leaders  of  his  generation  are 
mentioned  they  are  compared  with  J.  C.  Price.  (18)  He  was 
not  only  outstanding  as  an  orator  but  a career  of  education 
promised  to  give  President  Price  undying  fame.  "He  was  cut 
off  in  his  prime  just  as  he  was  about  to  rise  to  his  highest 
flight".  (19) 

3.  Journalism 

Price’s  newspaper,  "The  Southland",  reflected  the  high 

1°.  Perris,  The  African  Abroad,  IT.  pD.  771 

!6.  Ibid. , P.  763 

Negro  History  Bulletin 

18.  Ferris,  op.cit. , II,  p.  532 

19.  Ibid.,  P.  938 
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standards  of  the  owner.  The  editor  was  S.  0.  Atkins,  an 
instructor  in  Price’s  school.  (20)  The  publication  was  a 
worthy  forum  of  Negro  opinion  and  was  marked  by  logic, 
fairness,  and  beauty  of  expression.  It  was  a bulwark 
against  those  who  outrage,  oppress,  and  malign  the  Negro, 
and  it  served  as  a pattern  for  the  publications  in  defense 
of  the  race.  (21)  It  furnished  a medium  for  the  expression 
of  opinion  of  Negro  leaders  and  well  deserved  the  many 
words  of  commendation  that  came  from  the  friends  of  justice 
and  Negro  progress. 

In  January  1890  Price  was  elected  President  of  the  Afro- 

American  League,  an  organization  of  Negro  journalists.  The 

objective  of  his  work  in  the  League  was  the  interpretation 

of  the  Negro  viewpoint  to  the  general  public.  This  was 

stated  in  the  1890  meeting. 

We  have  met  here  today  as  representatives  of 
eight  million  freemen  who  know  our  rights  and 
have  the  courage  to  defend  them.  We  have  met 
here  today  to  impress  the  fact  u on  men  who 
have  used  us  for  selfish  and  unholy  purposes, 
who  have  murdered  and  robbed  and  outraged  us , 


that  our  past  conditions  of  dependence  and 
helplessness  no  longer  exist.  (22) 


B.  Concrete  Contribution 

1.  Livingstone  College,  (Founded  1882) 


20.  I.  G.  Penn,  Afro-American  Press, 
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While  they  were  on  the  boat  en  route  to  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  in  London,  Bishop  J.  W.  Hood  informed  Price  of 
his  plans.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Bishop  that  Price 
remain  in  England  after  the  close  of  the  conference  and 
raise  ten  thousand  dollars  for  Zion  Wesley  Institute  which, 
at  this  time,  was  not  much  more  than  a school  on  paper.  The 
North  Carolina  Conference  had  attempted  to  start  this  school 
in  Concord,  North  Carolina,  where  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  ’’Zion  Wesley  Institute”  in  1879.  It  seemed  to  have 
very  little  hope  for  the  future.  (23) 

During  this  conference  abroad.  Price  became  famous  as 
an  eloquent  orator  and  was  welcomed  everywhere  after  the 
conference  adjourned.  A Wesleyan  Minister’s  Committee  took 
charge  of  his  engagements,  and  in  six  months  he  had  raised 
the  sum  asked  of  him--ten  thousand  dollars.  When  he  returned 
to  America  he  was  elected  President  of  the  College  which  he 
was  to  found.  It  was  called  ’’Livings  tone” , in  memory  of 
David  Livingstone,  the  English  Missionary,  whose  son  is 
buried  in  Salisbury.  The  name  also  was  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  English  people  who  contributed  the  first 
large  sum  to  the  cause.  (24) 

This  school  had  an  exceptionally  meagre  beginning.  When 
it  opened  there  were  three  teachers  and  three  students. 

23.  Riching,  Evidences  of  Progress,  P.  143-153 

24.  Smith,  Aggrey  of  Africa,  P.  57-58 
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There  were  two  small  buildings  on  the  campus.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  term,  however,  there  were  ninety  three  students. 
Since  this  time  the  school  has  continued  to  grow. 

The  aim  of  the  school  was  to  give  thorough  literary, 

classical  and  industrial  training  to  young  men  and  women. 

The  officers  of  the  institution,  while 
recognizing  the  need  and  the  cry  for  the  in- 
dustrial training  of  the  Negro,  have  stoutly 
maintained  that  industrial  education  should  not 
supplant  the  higher  educational  development  of 
the  Negro.  (26) 

Hence,  in  the  earlier  days  there  was  painting,  bricklaying, 
plastering,  carpentry,  agriculture,  and  the  like.  Later, 
however,  with  the  coming  in  of  schools  that  specialized  in 
industrial  training,  these  things  have  been  discontinued. 
Livingstone  College  now  emphasized  literar  , classical  and 
theological  training.  This  is  as  Price  would  have  it.  He 
naturally  clung  to  the  classics  because  of  this  emphasis  in 
the  school  from  which  he  was  graduated  and  also  because  of 
his  faith  in  Negro  capabilities.  Training  in  things  of 
the  spirit  is  still  an  essential  part  of  the  educational 
program. 

In  1385  Price  secured  additional  large  contributions 
for  the  college.  Senator  Leland  Stanford  gave  five 
thousand  dollars  and  Mrs.  Marks  Hopkins  contributed  one 
thousand  dollars.  Price  spent  four  months  on  the  Pacific 
coast  lecturing.  During  this  stay,  he  raised  nine  thousand 
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dollars.  By  raising  this  amount  he  received  five  thousand 
dollars  from  William  E . Dodge  who  had  promised  this  gift  if 
Price  raised  the  remainder  of  the  sum  to  make  twenty  thousand 
dollars . 

In  memory  of  this  man.  Dodge,  a building  was  erected  on 
the  campus  in  1886,  "Dodge  HalliT.  Subseouently  Mr.  Stephen 
F.  Ballard  of  New  York  erected  the  Ballard  Industrial 
Building.  (86) 


Price  seems  to  have  lived  and  labored  just  for  the  good 
of  his  race. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Price  in  his  efforts  to  lift 
the  race  to  a high  plane  of  intellectual  and 
moral  development  is  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  To  speak  of  Livingstone  and 
its  aim  is  to  speak  of  one  great  desire  of 
its  lamented  president.  So  thoroughly  was 
he  wedded  to  this  idea  and  its  development 
through  the  work  of  Livingstone  College,  that 
no  honor  in  Church  or  State,  however  tempting 
the  emolument  attached  to  it,  could  induce 
him  to  give  it  up.  (27) 


The  college  was  the  practical  result  of  Price’s  great 
lecture-- ''Negro  Capabilities  . " "When  Livingstone  College 
started  the  world  had  not  learned  that  a college  could  be 
established  and  controlled  entirely  by  Negroes."  (28)  To 
Price  is  directly  due  the  permanent  establishment  of  this 
successful  experiment  in  Negro  educational  leadership. 

Arthur  D.  Wright  said  that  Livingstone  College,  by  Its 
spirit  of  self  reliance,  perhaps  represents  more  than  any 

26 • Loc .ci t . 

27 . Ibid.,  p.  151-152 

28.  Richings,  o^ .cit . , P.  143-153 
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other  institution  in  the  South  the  efforts  of  a people  to  do 
for  themselves.  His  language  was:  "It  represents  to  a 
greater  degree  possibly  than  any  other  institution  in  the 
South  the  idea  of  Negro  self  help  in  education."  (29) 

B.  T.  Washington  said,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  "Livingstone  was  not  a denominational  school  but 
he  contribution  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  to  education.  ' 

(30)  Sometime  ago,  in  the  "Crisis",  Dr.  W.  E.  Du  Bois 
referred  to  it  as  the  "Black  Harvard".  It  is  still  the  only 
ttegro  educational  institution  entirely  supported  and  managed 
ay  Negroes . 

Livingstone  has  prepared  men  for  all  walks  of  life.  It 
las  supplied,  for  the  most  part,  the  preachers  to  the  pulpits 
af  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church.  Products  of  this  institution 
lave  arisen  to  prominence  in  the  Church.  This  school  has 
also  sent  out  competent  teachers,  as  well  as,  men  and  women 
Arho  have  made  good  in  all  walks  of  life. 

It  continues  to  serve  and  to  grow.  From  its  meagre 
aeginning  it  has  developed  one  of  the  most  naturally  beautiful 
smpuses  in  the  South,  and  upon  that  campus  are  nine  large 
auildings.  It  has  its  rating  from  the  regular  rating  boards. 
The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
3achelor  of  Divinity  are  offered  by  the  institution. 


39.  A,rthur  D.  Wright,  "Commencement  Address,"  Star  of  Zion, 

June  1,  1957 
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Students  have  gone  to  graduate  schools  throughout  the  country 
and  have  done  well  scholastically,  sometimes  winning  honors. 

Graduates  of  this  school  are  found  in  almost  every  field 
of  service.  There  are  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  ministers 
and  business  men.  Among  these  are  many  successful  leaders. 

Dr.  Solomon  Fuller  of  Boston  University  Medical  School’s 
faculty.  Bishop  G.  L.  Blackwell,  a graduate  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology  in  the  Class  of  1892,  whose 
picture  is  upon  the  wall  of  the  theological  library,  Bishops 
E.  L.  Madison,  J.  S.  Caldwell,  E»  D.  W.  Jones,  and  W.  J.  Walls. 
Bishop  Walls  is  today  not  only  a leader  of  the  A.  M.  S.  Zion 
Church,  but  also  of  his  race.  The  present  President  of 
Livingstone  College,  William  J.  Trent,  and  also  President 
Rufus  E.  Clement  of  Atlanta  University- -the  largest  graduate 
school  for  Negroes  in  the  deep  south,  all  received  their  first 
training  at  Livingstone  College. 


No,  Price  is  not  dead;  but  he  lives  in  the 
men  he  labored  to  make,  and  will  live  on  and 
on  in  men  they,  in  their  turn,  labor  to 
make:  and  on  and  still  on,  the  stream  of 
his  usefulness  will  roll  through  time  until 
time  is  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
(31) 


31.  Hood,  op .cit . , P.  473 


A COMPREHENSIVE  DIGEST 


The  object  of  this  study  has  been  to  show  ,fThe  Social 
Significance  of  Joseph  Charles  Price  and  his  Times".  Price 
was  born  in  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  of  slave 
Christian  parents  on  February  10,  1854.  His  father  died 
early  and  his  Christian  rearing  was  due  to  his  widowed 
mother.  The  Sunday  School  supplemented  this  home  training. 

After  finishing  Lowell  Normal  School  in  New  Bern, 

North  Carolina,  Price  attended  Shaw  University  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  and  subseouently  abandoned  it  in  favor  of 
Lincoln  University  in  Pennsylvania.  At  Lincoln  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a scholar  and  orator.  He  graduated 
from  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  in  1879  and  from  the 
Seminary  (a  three  year  course  in  two  years)  in  1881. 

Bishop  J.  W.  Hood  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  rapid  advance  of  Price,  who 
fulfilled  every  confidence  the  Bishop  had  in  him.  Price's 
career  started  in  the  church  at  the  General  Conference  of 
1830.  Bishop  Hood  knew  of  his  oratorical  ability  and  called 
upon  him  to  respond  to  a fraternal  messenger  from  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church,  and  this  response  provoked  the  respect  of  the  entire 
connection.  Further,  through  the  aid  of  Bishop  Hood,  Price 
was  elected  a delegate  to  the  First  Methodist  Ecumenical 
Conference  which  convened  in  London,  1881.  In  a five-minute 
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speech  at  this  conference,  J.  C.  Price  secured  the  attention 
of  the  world  and  was  hailed  as  the  ''World  Orator." 

He  remained  in  England  six  months  after  the  close  of 
this  cmf  rence  and  raised  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of 
the  school  he  was  destined  to  found,  Livingstone  College. 

The  news  of  his  success  reached  America  and  the  people  of 
Salisbury  off  red  $1,000  toward  the  school  if  it  was  located 
in  Salisbury. 

Price  carried  on  a strenuous  program  for  the  elevation 
of  his  race.  His  church  interests,  as  well  as  his  educational 
and  political  interests  were  all  for  the  one  purpose  of 
raising  the  level  of  life  for  his  people.  This  work  became 
so  important  that  he  was  heralded  by  his  contemporaries  as 
the  "New  Leader." 

Many  honors  came  to  J.  C.  Price  in  his  brief  life,  but 
there  was  no  honor  th-t  could  detract  him  from  his  main 
objective. 

Price’s  philosophy  of  life  and  contributions  were  very 
significant  because  of  his  background  and  environment. 

Price  lived  in  an  important  era  of  American  life,  especially 
from  the  Negro  point  of  view.  Although  he  was  ouite  young, 
the  story  of  the  insurrectionists  and  the  anti-slavery 
agitators  revealed  to  him  the  sacrifical  earnestness  of 
Negroes  who  were  trying  to  work  out  their  own  problem.  He 
lived  through  the  Civil  War  and  was  acquainted  later  with 


” black  reconstruction.”  The  Negro  was  thought  to  be  a hybrid 
between  a beast  and  child  and  therefore  hopelessly  inferior 
to  other  races.  Price  did  his  v/ork  handicapped  by  the 
unwholesome  attitudes  which  prevailed  among  most  southerners 
toward  the  recently  emancipated  ex-slave. 

Notwithstanding  this  environment  and  background,  the 
philosophy  expressed  in  the  things  Price  advocated,  was 
wholesome  and  far  advanced  for. his  times.  To  him  the  Church 
must  be  a vital  organization  because  its  influence  must  be 
dominant  in  the  lives  of  men.  He  therefore  preached  a social 
gospel.  He  declared  Christianity  to  be  reformative  and 
purifying,  elevating  society  wherever  it  goes.  Further, 
he  had  the  conviction  that  his  own  church,  would  help  solve 
the  great  race  problem. 

In  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  church,  he  felt  that 
all  men  benefited  by  the  church  and  therefore  all  men  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church,  whether  members  or 
not . 

Whether  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  medical  operating  room, 
in  the  law  court,  or  in  the  business  office,  all  men  in  these 
walks  of  life  should  be  Christian.  The  securing  of  this 
leadership  largely  depended  upon  the  church  school. 

To  Price  the  purpose  of  the  church  was  not  only  the 
bringing  of  the  gospel,  but  also  the  carrying  of  principles  of 
peace  and  quietness  to  every  home.  Intemperance  would  cause 
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the  church  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  service*  Since  the 
Negro  was  just  out  of  slavery  temperance  was  especially 
important . 

The  Negroes  should  prepare  themselves  to  be  missionaries 
to  Africa.  This  was  only  natural  feeling  for  Price,  because 
he  believed  in  self-help  and  self-dependence.  The  Negro 
then  was  to  be  his  own  missionary  to  his  fatherland. 

As  Price  pictured  the  church  of  tomorrow,  he  saw  the 
need,  not  only  for  great  preachers , b ut  also  for  great 
pastors.  These  were  requited,  as  he  saw  it,  because  of  the 
speeding  up  of  the  economic  system,  the  transforming 
conditions  of  the  modern  industrial  city  and  other  develop- 
ments that  would  come  and  which  would  make  life  complex. 

He  worked  for  others  and  not  for  himself.  In  spite 
of  repeated  offers  of  positions  of  personal  power  and 
honor,  he  refused  to  surrender  his  chosen  work.  His  sole 
purpose  was  to  help  his  race.  To  him  political  efforts 
were  just  a means  to  this  end.  He,  therefore,  advocated 
the  splitting  of  the  Negro  vote  and  friendship  with  his 
southern  neighbor.  In  the  fight  for  civil  rights,  he 
declared  that  giving  the  Negro  his  constitutional  rights 
did  not  mean  giving  him  social  ecuality.  This  cannot  be 
gotten  by  legislation. 

Price  believed  in  an  educational  program  that  provided 
. He  believed  in  industrial  education. 


for  all  capacities 


but  unlike  Washington  he  believed  also  in  classic  and 
literary  training.  He,  therefore,  never  swung  to  the 
extreme  with  Washington.  His  program  was  even  wider  than 
this  dual  system:  added  to  the  head  and  hand  education  was 
the  heart  training.  Price  advocated  an  educational  program 
which  included  the  culture  of  "the  head,  the  hand,  and  the 
he  art. " 

The  contributions  which  Price  made  were  both  wholesome 
and  helpful  for  his  day  and  subseouent  times . He  was  the 
pioneer  in  giving  to  Negro  America  the  t:ype  of  journalism 
that  it  had  not  known  and  which  was  so  essential  for  the 
success  of  the  Negro  Press. 

His  contribution  as  an  orator  becomes  magnified  when 
we  realize  that  he  lived  in  an  era  that  stressed  oratory 
and  one  that  produced  some  of  the  greatest  orators  the  world 
has  known.  In  spite  of  this.  Price  was  hailed  as  the 
"World’s  Orator,"  by  two  continents.  His  changing  of 
attitudes  was  both  v/ithin  and  without  his  race.  People 
throughout  the  country  honored  him  in  his  life  by  supporting 
his  school.  All  kinds  of  positions  were  offered  him  but  he 
declined  them  in  favor  of  his  purpose.  He  was  the  speaker 
in  many  of  the  great  pulpits,  north  and  south,  and  often 
was  the  guest  in  southern  white  homes.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  acknowledged  him  before  a cheering  crowd  in 
Salisbury.  When  he  passed  away,  four  white  lawyers  asked 


for  permission  to  act  as  pall  bearers.  Since  all  this  was 
done  by  a pure  black,  many  prejudices  or  beliefs  were  lost 
in  the  devoted  life  of  this  lover  of  humanity  and  of  his 
race.  His  dynamic  personality,  charming  manners,  and  great 
ability  captured  for  him  the  respect  of  all  men* 

The  great  physical  contribution  which  Price  made  was 
Livingstone  College.  From  very  meagre  beginnings  it  grew 
and  now  it  has  become  a potent  force  in  Negro  education.  It 
stands  out  from  all  other  southern  Negro  schools  because 
it  is  the  only  one  founded,  supported  and  managed  entirely 
by  Negroes.  Before  Price  founded  Livingstone,  the  world 
did  not  know  that  this  could  be  done. 

When  Price  died  on  October  25,  1892,  his  body  was 
laid  to  rest  on  the  campus  of  Livingstone,  ■'under  the 
shadows  of  the  institution  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 
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